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THE EARTH’S DIVISION. 
Translated from Goethe, by L. E. L. 
The fair earth, it shall be for all, 
Divide it at your need ! | 
So, in his high Olympian hall, 


The starry Jove decreed. 
Each hurried at the mighty word— } 


The merchant swept the main, | 
The peasant drove the lowing herd 
And sowed the golden grain. 


The hunter took the glad green wood, 
The soldier drew his sword ; 

*‘T am,” quoth he, “ by title good, 
A universal lord.” 


The miser’s wealth was little known, 
He hid it from the light ; 

The king said, “‘ Take ye all their own, 
And pay me for the right.” 


When, lo! the poet came at last, 
Pale watcher of the air, 

The spoil was shared—the lots were cast, 
His, only, was not there. 


He flung him at the feet of Jove, 
And cried, ‘“‘ What wrong is done 
To him whom thou were wont to love, 
Thy true and favourite son !”’ 


‘«« Blame thou not me,” the God replied, 
** Some land of dreams too long, 
When earth was given to divine, 
Has kept thee and thy song.” 








‘*T watch’d thy spirit’s mighty law, 
Control the ocean’s flow ; 

I gazed, forgetting in mine awe 
All that was mine below.” 


“Ah!” said the God, “ beneath my throne 
Is given earth and sea ; 

But the high heaven is still mine own, 
And there I welcome thee !” 





THERE ARE SOUNDS OF MIRTH. 
From Moore's Melodies. 
There are sounds of mirth in the night air ringing, 
And lamps from every casement shown ; 
While voices blithe within are singing, 
That seem to say “‘ Come” in every tone. 
Ah! once how light, in life’s young season, 
My heart had bounded at that sweet lay, 
Nor paus’d to ask of greybeard Reason 
If I should the syren call obey. 


And see—the lamps still livelier glitter, 
The syren lips more fondly sound ;— 
No, seek, ye nymphs, some victim fitter 
To sink in your rosy bondage bound, 
Shall a bard, whom not the world in arms 
Could bend to tyranny’s rude control, 
Thus quail at sight of woman’s charms, 
And yield to a smile his free born soul? 


Thus says the sage, while, slyly stealing, 
The nymphs their fetter around him cast, 
And their laughing eyes the while concealing, 
Led Liberty’s bard their slave at last. 
For the poet's heart, still prone to loving, 
Was like that rock of the Druid race,* 
Which the gentlest touch at once set moving, 
But all earth’s power could’nt shake from its base. 


~~ 


; * The rocking stones of the Druids, some of which no force is able to dislodge from 
heir station, 


—>—. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the last Albion. 


I returned to the hotel, for my mind had been much agitated, and I wished for 
tad 8 — friendship of Timothy. As soon as I arrived I told him all that 
iad passed. 
Py 2 replied Timothy, “things do now wear a pleasant aspect ; for I am 
— at without that thousand, we could not have carried on for a fortnight 
anne The bill here is very heavy, and I’m sure the landlord wishes to see 
'e colour of his money.” 
mm. much do you think we have left? It is high time, Timothy, that we 
“T heal € Up our accounts, and arrange some plans for the future,” replied I. 
thes ve paid the jeweller and the tailor, by the advice of the major, who says, 
‘ you should always pay your first bills as soon as possible, and all your subse- 
‘went bills as late as possible ; and if pat off sine die, so much the better. In 
‘act, I owe very little now, but the bill here, I will send for it to-night.” 
a ~~ we were interrupted by the entrance of the landlord. “O Mr. Wallace, 
ar “ the very person I wished to see ; let me have my bill, if you please.” 
~ § not of the least consequence, sir,” replied he ; ‘but if you wish it, I 
7 posted down to yesterday,” and the landlord left the room. 
” tl ote both of one mind, at all events,” said Timothy, laughing; “ for 
th i bill in his hand, and concealed it the moment you asked for it.” 
abit on ten minutes the landicrd re-appeared, and presenting the bill upon a 
fr lathe ade his bow and retired. I looked it over, it amounted to £104, which, 
divcltona tant than three weeks, was pretty well. Timothy shrugged up his 
complain . ~~ T ran over the items. “TI do not see that there is any thing to 
that liwi od im,” observed I, when I came to the bottom of it ; “but I do see 
0s 809 — ere, with the major keeping me an open house, will never do. Let 
ina much money we have left. 
; ‘ought the dressing-case in whichour cash was deposited, and we found, 


‘hat after payin - ; : 
g the waiters, and a few small bills not yet liquidated, that our 
"hole stock was reduced to fifty shillings. 4 : 


“ Me 

this er Heaven! what an escape,” cried Timothy ; “if it had not been for 
“Ver supply, what should we have done 2” 

entran Y badly, Timothy ; but the money is well spent, afterall. I have now 


, ce into the first circles. 
ey quit this hotel, anc 
- how to put him off” 
laid the 


I can do without Major Carbonnell ; at all events, 
1 take furnished apartments, and live at the club. I 


Se 


| when who should come up but the major and Harcourt. ‘“ Why, Newland! you should expect it ; and it shall be an item in the match if I have any thing to 
| what are you going to do with that money!” said the major. 


do with it” 

“ But why are you so anxious that I should marry, Carbonnell!” 

“ Because I think you will, in all probability, avoid the gaming table, which [ 
should have taken you to myself had you been in possession of your fortune when 


* T am paying my bill, major.” 

“ Paying your bill, indeed; let us see—£104. O this is a confounded im- 
position. You mustn't pay this.” Atthis moment the landlordentered. * Mr. : $ i 
Wallace,” said the major, “ my friend Mr. Newland was about, as you may see, I first knew you, and have had my share of your plucking ; but now ‘do know 
to pay you the whole of your demand; but allow me to observe, that being my you,I have that affection for you, that I think it better you should not lose your all ; 
very particular friend, and the Piazza having been particularly recommended by | for observe, Newland, my share of your spoliation would not be more than what 
me, I do think that your charges are somewhat exorbitant. I shall certainly I have, and may still receive, from you ; and if you marry and settle down, there 
advise Mr. Newland to leave the house to-morrow, if you are not more reason- | will always be a good house and a good table for me, as long as I find one 
able.” | with your wife ; and at all events, a friend in need, that I feel convinced of. 

“ Allow me to observe, major, that my reason for sending for my bill, was to | now you have my reasons ; some smack of the disinterestedness of former days, 
pay it before I went into the country, which I must do to-morrow, for a few | others of my present worldliness ; you may believe which you please.” , And 
days.” the major laughed, as he finished his speech. ; 
“Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. Newland not to come here when he | _“ Carbonnell,” replied I ; “I will believe that the better feelings predominate, 
returns, Mr. Wallace, for I hold myself, to a certain degree, after the many din- | that the world has made you what you are; and that, had you not been ruined by 
ners we have ordered here, and of which I have partaken, as I may say, particeps , the world, you would have been disinterested and rous ; even now, your 
criminis, or in other words, as having been a party to this extortion. Indeed, | real nature often gains the ascendancy, and I am sure that in all that you have 
Mr. Wallace, some reduction must be made, or you will greatly hurt the credit of | done, which is not defensible, your poverty, and not your will, has consented. 
your house.” | Now, blunted by habit and time, the suggestions of conscience do not often give 
Mr. Wallace declared, that really he had made nothing but the usual charges ; | you any uneasiness. é air diay ; : 
that he would look over the bill again, and see what he could do. | ‘You are very right, my dear fellow,” replied the major ; “and in having a 
“My dear Newland,” said the major, “I have ordered your dinners, allow me | better opinion of me than the world in general, you do me, I trust, no more than 
to settle your bill. Now, Mr. Wallace, suppose we take off one-third?” justice. I will not squander your fortune, when you come to it, if I can help it ; 

“‘ One-third, Major Carbonnell! I should be a loser.” , and you'll allow that’s a very handsome promise on my part. 

“Tam not exactly of your opinion ; but let me see—now take your choice.| ‘‘! defy you to squander my fortune,” replied I, laughing. 
Take off £20, or you lose my patronage, and that of all my friends. Yesorno?”’| ‘Nay, don’t defy me, Newland, for if you do, you ll pub me on my mee 

The landlord, with some expostulation, at last consented, and receipted the | Above all, don’t lay me a bet, for that will be still more dangerous. e have 
bill, leaving £20 of the money on the salver, made his bow, and retired. ' only spent about four hundred of the thousand since we lived together, which I 
“ Rather fortunate that I slipped in, my dear Newland ; now there are £20 | consider highly economical. What do you say, shall we go to Cheltenham * 
saved. By-the-bye, I’m short of cash. You've no objection to let me have | You will find plenty of Irish girls, looking out for husbands, who will give you a 
this? I shall never pay you, you know. warm reception.” , - : 

“T do know you never will pay me, major; nevertheless, as I should have ‘‘T hate your fortune and establishment hunters, replied I. 
paid it to the landlord had you not interfered, I will lend it to you.” “I grant that they are looking out for a good match, so are all the world ; 

“You are a good fellow, Newland,” said the major, pocketing the money. | but let me do them justice, Although, if you proposed, in three days they 
“If [ had borrowed it, and you had thought you would have had it repaid, I should | would accept you ; yet once married, they make the very best wives in the 
not have thanked you ; but as you lend me with your eyes open, it is nothing world. But recollect we must go somewhere ; and I think Cheltenham is as 
more than a very delicate way of obliging me, and I tell you candidly, that I will | good a place as any other. Ido not mean for « wife, but——it will suit my 
not forget it. So you really are off to-morrow ?”’ own views.” 

. Yes.” replied 7. sa | pode go, for I find that Iam not to make ducks and| This last observation decided me, and in a few days we were at Cheltenham ; 
drakes of my money, until I come into possession of my property.” | and having made our appearance at the rooms, were soon In the vortex of socie- 

“I see, my dear fellow. Executors are the very devil; they have no feeling. | ty. ‘* Newland,” said Carbonnell, “I dare say you find time hang rather heavy 


Never mind ; there's a way of getting to windward of them. I dine with Har- 
court, and he has come to ask you to join us.” 

‘“‘ With pleasure.” 

“T shall expect you at seven, Newland,” said Harcourt, as he quitted the 
room with the major. 

‘“‘ Dear me, sir, how could you let that gentleman walk off with your money ?” 
cried Timothy. ‘I was just rubbing my hands with the idea that we were £20 
better off than we thought, and away it went, like smoke.” 

‘* And will never come back again, Tim ; but never mind that, it is important 
that I make a friend of him, and his friendship is only to be bought. I shall have 
value received. And now, Tim, we must pack up, for I leave this to-morrow 
morning. I shall go down to , and see little Feta.” - 

I dined with Harcourt ; the major was rather curious to know what it was 
which appeared to flurry Lord Windermear, and what had passed between us. 





I told him that his lordship was displeased on money matters, but that all was | 


right, only that I must be more careful for the future. 
I shall take lodgings. 
my friends.’”’ 

Harcourt agreed with me, that it was a much better plan, when the major 
observed, “‘ Why, Newland, I have a room quite at your service; suppose you 
come and live with me ?”’ 


Indeed, major, I think 
I shall be more comfortable, and better able to receive 


“T am afraid I shall not save by that,” replied I, laughing, “ for you will not pay | 


your share of the bills.” 


“No, upon my honour I will not ; so I give you fair warning: but as I always | 


dine with you when I do not dine elsewhere, it will be a saving to you—for you 
will save your lodgings, Newland ; and you know the house is my own, and I 
let off the rest of it; so, as far as that bill is concerned, you will be safe.” 

‘*Make the best bargain you can, Newland,” said Harcourt; “ accept his 
offer, fot depend upon it, it will be a saving in the end.” 

“It certainly deserves consideration,” replied I ; “‘ and the major’s company 
must be allowed to have its due weight in the scale; if Carbonnell will promise 
to be alittle more economical——” 

“T will, my dear fellow—I will act as your steward, and make your money 
last as long as | can, for my own sake, as well as yours. Is it a bargain! Thave 
plenty of room for your servant, and if ‘he will assist me a little, I will discharge 
my own.” I then consented to the arrangement. 


The next day I went to the banker's, drew out £150, and set off with Timothy 
for——. Fleta threw herself into my arms, and sobbed with joy. When I 
told her Timothy was outside, and wished to seé her, she asked why he did not 
come in; and, to show how much she had been actustomed to see, without 
making remarks, when he made his appearance in his livery, she did not by her 
countenance express the least surprise, nor, indeed, did she put any questions to 
me on the subject. The lady who kept the school praised her very much for 
docility and attention, and shortly after left the room. Fleta then took the 


chain from around her neck into her hand, and told me that she did recollect 


something about it, which was, that the lady whom she remembered, wore a long 
pait of ear-rings of the same make and materials. She could not, however, call 








| in this monotonous place.” 


“ Not at all,” replied I; “what with dining out, dancing, and promenading, I 
de very well.” 

“ But we must do better. Tell me, are you a good hand at whist t”’ 

“Not by any means. Indeed, I hardly know the game.” 

“It is a fashionable and necessary accomplishment. » I must make you master 
of it, and our mornings shall be dedicated to the work.” 

** Agreed,” replied I; and from that day every morning after breakfast, till 
four o’clock, the major and I were shut up, playing two dummies, under his 
instruction. Adept as he was, I very soon learnt all the finesse and beauty of 
the game. 

“You will do now, Newland,” said the major one morning, tossing the cards 
away. ‘ Recollect, if you are asked to play, and I have agreed, do not refuse ; 
but we must always play against each other.” } j 

‘IT don’t see what we shall gain by that,” replied L; “for if I win, you'll 
lose.” , 

“ Never do you mind that, only follow my injunctions, and play as high as they 
choose. We only stay here three weeks longer, and must make the most of our 
time.” 

I confess I was quite puzzled at what might be the major’s intentions ; but 
that night we sauntered into the club, Not having made our appearance be- 
fore, we were considered as new hands by those who did not know the major, 
and were immediately requested to make up a game. “Upon my word, gentle- 
men, in the first place, I play very badly,” replied the major; ‘‘ and in the next,” 


| continued he, laughing, “ if I lose, I never shall pay you, for I’m cleaned out.” 


The way in which the major said this Only excited a smile ; he was not be- 
lieved, and I was also requested to take a hand. “ rp not play with the major,” 
observed I, “ for he plays badly, and has bad luck inte the bargain; I might as 


| well lay my money down on the table.” 


This was agreed to by the other parties, and we sat down. The first rubber 
of short whist was won by the major and his partner; with the bets it amounted 
to eighteen pounds. I pulled out my purse to pay the major ; but he refused, 
saying, ‘‘ No, Newland, pay my partner; and with you, sir,” said he, addressing 
my partner, ‘I will allow the debt to remain until we rise from the table. New- 
land, we are not going to let you off yet, I can tell you.” 

I paid my eighteen pounds, and we récommenced. Although his partner did 
not perhaps observe it, for he was but an indifferent player, or if he did observe 
it, had the politeness not to say any thing, the major now played. very badly. 
He lost three rubbers one after another, and with bets and stakes, they amount- 
ed to one hundred and forty pounds. At the end of the last rubber he threw up 
the cards, exclaiming against his luck, and declaring that he would play no more. 
‘* How are we now, sir!” said he to my partner. 

“* You owed me, I think, eighteen pounds.” 

‘Eighteen from one hundred and forty, leaves one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, which I now owe you. You must, I’m afraid, allow me to remain your 
debtor, continued the major, in a most insinuating manner. ‘‘I did not come 
here with the intention of playing. I presume I shall find you here to-morrow 


to mind any thing else. I remained with the little girl for three hours, and then night.” ‘ ; , , 
returned to London—taking my luggage, and installed myself into the apartments| The gentleman bowed, and appeared quite satisfied. Major Capen? 
of Major Carbonnell. partner paid me one hundred and forty pounds, which I put in my pocket book, 
The major adhered to his promise ; we certainly lived well, for he could not | 4nd we quitted the club. . cont to the Po 
live otherwise ; but in every other point, he was very careful not to add to ex- As soon as we were in the street, I commenced an yg . 4 eplied he. 
pense. The season was now over, and every body of consequence quitted the | motives. ‘Not one word, my dear fellow, until we are at hom his | . 
metropolis. To remain in town would be to lose caste, and we had a confer- | As soon as we arrived, he threw himself in a chair, and ptyne, zo ye 
| ence where we should proceed. | menced :— You observe, Newland, that I am very careful that you s 
| Newland,” said the major, “ you have created @ sensation this season, which | Nothing to injure your character. As for my own, all the age in the world 
has done great honour to my patronage ; but I trust next spring, that I shall see | will not redeem it ; nothing but a peerage will ever t me right ry in = 
you form a good alliance, for believe me, out of the many heartless beings we | World, and a coronet will cover a multitude of sins. I have thought it my duty 
have mingled with, there are still not only daughters, but mothers, who are not | add something to our finances, and intend to add ‘a cont y to them 
influenced by base and sordid views.” before we leave Cheltenham. You have won one hundred and twenty-eight 
“ Why, Carbonnell, I never heard you venture upon so long a moral speech | pounds.” po ae 
before.” | “Yes,” replied I; ‘but you have lost it. 
“ True, Newland, and it may be a long while before I do so again; the world| ‘‘ Granted ; but asin most cases I never mean to pay my losses, you see that 
is my oyster, which I must open, that I may live ; but, recollect, I am only trying to | it mast be a winning Speculation as long as we pey against each other. 
recover my own, which the world has swindled me out of. There wasatime| “I perceive,” replied I; “but am not Ta confederate ! : 
when I was even more disinterested, more confiding, and more innocent, than **No; you paid when you lost, and took your money when you won. Leave 
you were, when I first took you in hand. I suffered, and was ruined by my | me to settle my own debts of honour. rere 
good qualities ; and I now live and do well by having discarded them. We; “ But you will meet him again to-morrow night. , . 
must fight the world with its own weapons ; but still, as I said before, there is “Yes, and I will tell you why. I never thought it possible that we oe 
some good in it, some pute ore amongst the dross ; and it is possible to find high | have met two such bad players at the club. We must now play against them, 





| consequence to you.” 


money on the salver, and desired Timothy to ring for the landlord, | 


rank and large fortune, and at the same time an innocent mind. If you do | and we must win in the long run; by which means I shall pay off the debt I owe 

| marry I will try hard but you shall possess both ; not that fortune can be of much | him, and you will win and pocket money. Thev 
1 | Ah,” replied I, “if you mean to allow him a chance for his money, ave 

« Depend upon it, Carbonnell, I never will marry without fortune.” | no objection—that will be all fair.” 

“[ did not know that I had schooled you so well ; be it so—it is but fair that | “Depend upon it, Newland, when I know that people play as badly as they do, 
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I will not refuse them ; but when we sit down with others, it must be as it was 


before—we must play against each other, and I shall owe the money. I told the 
fellow that I never would pay him.” 
“Yes; but he thought vou were only joking.” 


“That ic his fault—I was in earnest. 


not been that you cre known to be a young man of ten thousand pounds per | of no use talking to you. 


annum, and supposed to be my dupe. I tell you so candidly; and now, 
night.” B@- | 
I turned the affair over in my mind as I undressed—it was not honest—but I 
paid when I lost, and I only took the money when | won,—still I did not like it ; | 
but the bank notes caught iny eye as they lay on the table, and I was satisfied. | 
Alas ! how easy are scruples removed when we want money! How many are | 
there who when in a state of prosperity and affluence, when not tried by tempta- | 
tion would have blushed at the bare idea of a dishonest action, who have raised | 
and held up their hands in abhorrence, when they have heard that others have | 
been found guilty ; and yet, when in adversity, have themselves committed the | 
very acts which before they so loudly condemned! How many of tie other sex, | 
who have expressed their indignation and contempt at those who have fallen, | 
who, when tempted, lave fallen themselves ! Let us therefore be charitable ; 





none of us can tell to what we may be reduced by circumstances ; and when we | for Sa 
' 


acknowledge that the error is great, let us feel sorrow and pity rather than in- 
dignation, and pray that we also may not be ‘led into temptation.” | 

As agreed upon, the next evening we repaired to the club, and found the two | 
gentlemen ready to receive us. This time the major refused to play unless it 
was with me, as I had such good fortune, and no difficulty was nade by our 
opponents. We sat down and played till four o’clock in the morning. At first, 
notwithstanding our good play, fortune favoured our adversaries ; but the luck 
soon changed, and the result of the evening was, that the major had a balance in 
his favour of forty pounds, and I rose a winner of one hundred and seventy-one | 
pounds, so that in two nights we had won three hundred and forty-two pounds. 
For nearly three weeks this continued, the major not paying when not convenient, 
and we quitted Cheltenham with about eight hundred pounds in our pockets ; the 
major having paid one hundred and twenty pounds to different people who | 
frequented the club ; but they were Irishmen, who were not to be trifled with. 
I proposed to the major that we sliould pay those debts, as there still would be 
alarge surplus: he replied, ‘‘Give me the money.” I didso. ‘ Now,” con- 
tinued he, “‘so far your scruples are removed, as you will have been strictly 
honest ; but, my dear fellow, if you know how many debts of this sort are due 
to me, of which I never did touch one farthing, you would feel as I do—that it 
is excessively fovlish to part with money. I have them all booked here, and may 
some day pay when convenient; but, at present, most decidedly it is not 
so.” The major put the notes into his pocket, and the conversation was 
dropped. 

The next morning we had ordered our horses, when Timothy came up to me, 
and made a sign, as we were at breakfast, for me to come out. I followed him. 
“Oh! sir, I could not help telling you, but there is a gentleman with Pe 

‘* With what?” replied I, hastily. 

“With your nose, sir, exact!y—and in other respects very like you—just about | 
the age your father should be.” 

“Where is he, Timothy?” replied IJ, all my feelings in ‘ search of my father,’ | 
rushing into my mind. 

** Down below, sir, about to set off in a post-chariot and four, now waiting at 
the door.” | 

I ran down with my breakfast napkin in my hand, and hastened to the portico | 
of the hotel—he was in his carriage, and the porter was then shutting the door. 
I looked at him. He was as Timothy said, very like me indeed, the nose exact. 
I was breathless, and I continued to gaze. 

‘* All right,”’ cried the ostler. 

**] beg your pardon, sir ,” said I, addressing the gentleman in the carriage, | 
who perceiving a napkin in my hand, probably took me for one of the waiters, | 
for he replied very abruptly, ‘I have remembered you ;’ and pulling up the glass, | 
away wheeled the chariot, the nave of the hind wheel striking me a blow on the 
thigh which numbed it so, that it was with difficulty I could limp up te our | 
apartments, when I threw myself on the sofa in a state of madness and despair. | 

‘**Good heavens, Newland, what is the matter!” cried the major. 

‘« Matter,” replied I, faintly. ‘I have seen my father.” 

“Your father, Newland, you must be mad. He was dead before you could 
recollect him—at least so you told me. How then, even if it were his ghost, 
could you have recognized him?” 

The major’s remarks reminded me of the imprudence I had been guilty of. 

** Major,” replied I, “I believe I am very absurd ; but he was so like me, and 
TI have so often longed after my father, so long wished to see him face to face— 
that—that I’m a great fool, that’s the fact.” 

“You must go to the next world, my good fellow, to meet him face to face, | 
that’s clear; and I presume, upon a little consideration, you will feel inclined to 
postpone your journey. Very often in your sleep I have heard you talk about 
your father, and wondered why you should think so much about him.” 

“T cannot help it,” replied I. ‘ From my earliest days my father has ever been | 
in my thoughts.” | 

*T can only say, that very few sons are half so dutiful to their fathers’ memories | 
—but finish your breakfast, and then we start for London.” 

I complied with his request as well as I could, and we were soon on our road. | 
I fe!l into a reverie—my object was to again find out this person, and I quietly | 
directed Timothy to ascertain from the post-boys the directions he gave at the | 
last stage. ‘The major perceiving me not inclined to talk, made but few obser- | 
vations ; one, however, struck me. ‘ Windermear,” said he, “1 recollect one 
day, when I was praising you, said carelessly, ‘that you were a fine young man, 
but a little téte montée upon one point.’ I see now it must have been upon this.” 




















know very well it’s all up with me; and if this infernal dissolution takes Place, 
I could not have managed this had it I shall find it convenient to cross the water for the benefit of my health ; but it’s | 


| Spicious; for there, in the door-way, leaning with his elbow against the wall, 


| was very much like a gentleman. 


| swered the schneider, with an obliging smile and a respectful bow. 


Yes,” said I, “saddled with a double mortgage, and the jointures of two | riage, and felt like Ruggiero in ** The Rovers ; or, the Double Arrangement,” 
immortal‘old women !” 


“Well, Tom, all the more necessary for you to make the most of it. You 





Are you going to the Opera to-night ?”’ | 
“I believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady Hornsey has sent me a ticket, 
as usual.” 
“ Ay,ay! There’s a chance for you, I have no doubt, if you think proper to | 
avail yourself of it; a mighty good sort of woman, I’m told, with a clear five ' 
thousand a year.” cd 
“Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and a squint that’s enough to give | 
one a vertigo '!—old enough to be my mother, too!” ; aS 
“The carriage is ready Sir Dionysius,” said the servant, most opportunely in- | 
terrupting our téte-d-/éte. 
“Well,” said the Baronet, “ go your own road, Tom; you young gentlemen | 
are always too wise to be taught—you must buy your experience, and a rare | 
price you are likely to pay for it.” | 
“Faith! so I ought,” said I, “for it’s the only thing Iam ever likely to pay 


Thereupon, my revered relative walked off, leaving me to the society of the 
empty claret-jug and my own reflections. } 

“Tom,” quoth I, soliloquizing, ‘the governor is right—something must be 
done in the matrimonial line—it is now or never—you will be thirty next month | 
—‘time has thinned your flowing locks ’—a grey hair makes its appearance now | 
and then in your whiskers—but for all that, your day is not yet gone by—you 
must be ‘ up and doing,’ however—the spring is half over—there is an end to all | 


things in this world, even to the patience of well-bred duns and the credit of ci- 


vilized debtors—it is highly probable that before the shooting season fairly sets | 


| in, you may be reduced to the dreadful alternative of Lady Hornsey or the King’s 


Bench—‘ the dagger or the bowl’ with a vengeance !—N’importe !—death be- 
fore the dowager! say I; but in the meantime, we may as well make the most 
of her Opera tickets.” 

“ Habit,” saith the proverb, “is second nature ; ” which philosophical maxim | 
accounts, they say, for the equanimity of eels under the process of excoriation, 
and the cheerful vivacity of lobsters during their immersion in boiling water. | 
We certainly get used to every thing in this world, from the tax-gatherer to the | 
tic-douloureux : and fortunately for’ myself, long practice had qualified me to | 
emulate the firmness displayed by the above-mentioned ichthyological proficients | 
in practical philosophy. In fact, although I could not be said, either literally or | 
metaphorically, to have been ever flayed alive, hot water was a medium in which 
I had long existed so habitually, that my moral epidermis might be fairly reported 
asa proof againsta scald. Thus it was that in spite of the uncomfortable prognos- 
tics in which my worthy father indulged, and I could not fail to participate, I 
found no difficulty in summoning the requisite degree of placid nonchalance to 
my aid ere I showed myself at the King’s Theatre—no fit locale for the exhibi- 
tion of blue devils, such as figure in the opera of ** Don Giovanni” or the ballet 
of “ Faust.” 

To one less seasoned than myself to the contrariétés attendant on financial 
embarrassments, my entrance into the pit would have appeared singularly inau- 


while his correctly-attired person, gracefully disposed in conformity to Hogarth’s 
‘line of beauty,”’ projected so far as nearly to impede the passage, stood my tai- 
lor '—the identical schneider whose *‘ small account”’ had given rise to the un- 
satisfactory discussion which I have just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun-soothing would certainly have endeavoured 
to slip by unobserved, under the conviction that it is highly inexpedient to recall 
the fact of your existence to the memory of your creditors, unless you have se- 
rious thoughts of paying them; but I knew better. Civility is a cheap * circu- 
lating medium,” and although not strictly a *‘ legal tender ”’ for value received, it 
is often effectual to procrastinate still farther the long-deferred ‘ resumption of 
cash payments.”’ Mr. was gazing intently through his mother-of-pearl | 
Devonshire, which was braqué in the direction of a box on the first tier, J’aurais | 
pu m’éclipser ; but I scorned it. | 

‘“* How d’ye do, Mr. ?” said I, addressing him with as much disinvoltura 
as if he had been a member of White's. | 

Mr. acknowledged my courtesy witha flattered look. For a tailor, he 

















‘May I ask to what ‘ bright particular star’ you are just now confining your 
astronomical observations? ”’ said I, seeing the lorgnette again brought into play. 

‘*T was admiring the beautiful Miss Henderson,” answered he ; “ in that box 
over the second chandelier. ‘The great hefress, I mean.” 

‘* What! a beauty and an heiress, too! ‘That is a conjunction unheard of in 
the planetary system of our London world. Perhaps you could put me in the 
way of an introduction.” 

“IT very much wish it was in my power to do so, Captain Bermingham,”’ an- 





“So do I, with all my heart, Mr. ,” said I, as I walked off, “for your 
sake, as well as my own,” added I, sotto voce, however ; for I feared he might 
think the observation personal. 

‘ Well,” thought I to myself, as I squeezed through the alley, in the direction 
of Miss Henderson’s box. * Fas est et ab hoste doceri ;*’ which, freely translated, 
means that a gentleman may take a hint even from his tailor. “ Let us see what | 
this divinity is like.” | 

Tloooked up. I was transfixed. She was a divinity! Such an alabaster | 
brow! such glossy ringlets! such Grecian purity of features! and, better still, 
such British purity of expression! sucha soul in that soft dark eye! such a deli- | 
cate tinge on that fair cheek! such grace and dignity in that swan-like neck ; | 








| —** Follow that carriage,” said I to the driver. 


Barbs, barbs! alas! too swift ye flew, = 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in.” 
“Coach, Sir!—coach, Sirt Cab, Sir!—cab, Sir!” was re-echoed op all 
sides. 

A sudden thought struck me as the barouche drew off. I jumped into a cap 

**Come, be quick! oy you 
will lose sight of it.” 

* Why, then,” answered the auriga, in tones that at once proclaimed his, 
country, “‘bad ’cess to me if I don’t make you spin over the ground in iligant 
style, and no mistake! Only it wouldn’t do to stick too close to their skirts 
as them divils of sarvents might smoke us.” , 

“Umph !” thought I to myself, “a respectable confidant for an affaire 4g, 
ceur, Master Tom Bermingham! But no matter; the end must sanctify the 
means.” 

On we went—the barouche before, the cab behind—up Regent-street, across 
Cavendish-square, up Harley-street, until the carriage stopped at a house 
situated within a few doors of the New-road. 

The cabman, still a good deal in the rear, checked his Rosinante. 

** What'll I do now, Sir?” inquired he. 

«Wait a moment,” said I, ‘till the carriage draws off. But stop, I have jt! 
It will be a rather hazardous trick, certainly ; but there’s nothing like making 
bold push. Pat, you shall have a sovereign if you will undertake to overtym 
me as close to that house as possible—without breaking any bones.” 

“ Done!” said he; “but I needn’t send the cab over. I’ll just dhrive agaiy 
that lamp-post—asy, like. Do you jump out, and throw yourself on the 
ground ; lie guite (quiet), and lave the rest to me ” 

There was no time to be lost, as we heard the carriage-steps put dowp, 
While he spoke, Pat suited the action to the word ;—bang we went against the 
post. I was not sufficiently prepared for the shock, comparatively gentle as jt 


| was; I was fairly jerked out, and, without any spontaneous effort, measured my 


length on the curb-stone rather more roughly than I had calculated ; while my 
faithful squire set up a shout that might have been heard at the Zoological, 
and in two minutes the master and servants of the house were collected 
around me. 

I lay quite motionless, and, to all appearance, insensible ; while exclamations 
of terror and pity burst from the different individuals who composed the group, 
as they lifted me from the ground, and carried me, unresisting, into the hall. 

I had scarcely been deposited on a couple of hall-chairs when I heard a female 
voice, which I immediately recognised, exclaiming, ‘‘ Good heavens! what's 
the matter ’” and a faint scream which followed the question proved that the 
fair inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature of the casualty. 

“ Here, Julia; for God’s sake, your vinaigrette, eau-de-Cologne, salts—any- 
thing! Here’s a poor gentleman who has just been thrown out of a cab. John 
run for the apothecary round the corner! God bless me! I am afraid he's 
dreadfully injured.” 

I gave a faint groan, without opening my eyes. 

‘‘Oh! for mercy’s sake, bring him into the dining-room, poor young man!” 
exclaimed the lovely Julia. And when, in obedience to her benevolent sug. 
gestion, I had been removed to a softer couch, the dear angel actually went down 
on her knees, and began rubbing my temples with eau-de-Cologne. 

Yes ; I felt those delicate fingers on my forehead: her breath fanned my 
cheek! I would have broken ten legs to secure such a moment ; and, lucky 
dog that I was! I enjoyed it ina whole skin. 

I was fearful, however, of carrying the joke too far, lest the surgeon should 
arrive, and insist upon phlebotomizing me, or, what would be worse, discover 


| that I was shamming; I therefore, with a deep-drawn sigh, opened my eyes, 


and looked languidly around me. What rapture, to meet the earnest gaze of 
those soft black orbs !—to see that heavenly countenance bending over me in 
anxiety and alarm—nay, as J almost flattered myself, with something of a tender 
interest ! 

‘“‘ Thank God, he revives !”’ exelaimea she, in a tone of delight; but I could, 
of course, only recover my consciousness gradually. Before I was sufficiently 
collected to speak, one of the party, having unrolled me from my cloak, had er- 
tracted my card-case from my coat-pocket, and read my name and address as 
therein recorded—* Capt. Bermingham, Guards, Albany.” 

‘* God bless my soul !”” exclaimed Mr. Henderson, “‘ Captain Bermingham, of 
the Guards! The son of Sir Dionysius, the member for , whom we met 
at dinner last week, at the Seymour-Higginbothams’. He told me his son was 
in the Guards. I hope, my dear Sir,”’ he continued, addressing me, “ you are 
not seriously hurt ?”’ 

‘- No, nothing of consequence. I believe,” answered I, faintly. ‘I really—] 
—am quite shocked—I am afraid I am giving a great deal of trouble.” 

‘*‘ Don’t mention it, my dear Sir,’”’ said my good Samaritan. “ But pray com- 
pose yourself, until the arrival of the surgeon, who will be here immediately.” 

“Will he?” thought I; “then I must be off immediately, after I have 
secured an excuse for calling to-morrow.” 

“Thank you very much,” said I, rapidly reviving ; “ but I trust I shall have 
no serious occasion for his services. My left arm is a little bruised, I believe; 
but I am sure I have no bones broken—I was only a good deal stunned. I shall, 
however, be quite well, in a minute or two, and cannot think of trespassing 
farther, to-night, on your kindness. My name is Bermingham—Captain Ber- 
mingham of the Guards. I must make the best of my way home now; 
but f trust you will allow me, when I am rather more presentable, to have the 
honour of calling upon you, and expressing more fully the gratitude I feel for 
the benevolent attention I have received.” 

‘] shall be happy to see you, at any time, Captain Bermingham—especially 
as I have the pleasure of being slightly acquainted with your worthy father. But 











I made no reply, but it certainly was a strange circumstance that the major never | with a hand and arm that might have driven Phidias himself to desperation ! you really must not think of going—you cannot walk, I am sure. But stay, if 


had any suspicions from this point—yet he certainly never had. We had once | 
or twice talked over my affairs. I had led him to suppose that my father and | 
mother died in my infancy, and that I should have a large fortune when I | 
came of age; but this had been entirely by indirect replies, not by positive | 
assertions: the fact was, that the major, who was an adept in all deceit, never 
had an idea that he could have been deceived by one so young, so prepossessing, | 
and apparently ingenuous as myself. He had, in fact, deccived himself. His 
ideas of my fortune arose entirely from my asking him, whether he would have | 
refused the name of Japhet for ten thousand pounds perannum. Lord Winder- | 
mear, after having introduced me, did not consider it at all necessary to acquaint 
the major with my real history, as it was imparted to him in confidence. He | 
allowed matters to take their course, and me to work my own way in the world. | 
Thus do the most cunning overreach themselves, and with their eyes open to 
any deceit on the part of others, prove quite blind when they deceive themselves. | 

Timothy could not obtain any intelligence from the people of the inn at the 
last stage, except that the chariot had proceeded to London. We arrived late 
at night, and, much exhausted, I was glad to go to bed.—[ To be continued. } 


—— 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF TOM BERMINGHAM. 


“Tom!” said my worthy progenitor to me, as we sat one evening over a 
second bottle of unpaid claret, at his chambers in Albany; ‘Tom, what is that 
ungentlemanlike and ill-folded dispatch that you’re conning so attentively, with | 
a face that’s enough to turn your wine into vinegar!” 

** My tailor’s bill, Sir,” said I, with a groan that came ab imis pracordis, fol- | 
lowed up by a scarcely audible maledictory exclamation, which I will not repeat, | 
for fear of shocking the ladies. 

** Poor devil!” ejaculated the * governor.” 

** Meaning me, Sir! ” said I. 


“She is an angel!” exclaimed I: *‘ but an heiress! the thing is impossible.” | 
From this vision of Paradise I turned to a far different object—my adorable | 
widow, whose box was at no great distance, and so situated, that she could take | 
very accurate note of the direction in which my eyes had been fixed for the pre- 
vious ten minutes. From the unusual projection of her black velvet hat over | 
the parapet, I shrewdly suspected that she was watching my movements; and 
although I was by no means desirous to encourage the development of her un- | 
happy penchant, yet as I found her a convenient acquaintance, I came to the con- | 


you really will go, my carriage is here, and shall take you slowly home.” 

‘* My dear Sir, I cannot think of- rn 

“ Nay, I must insist. My coachman shall drive very carefully. In which 
direction were you going?” 

‘My dear Sir—you are too kind—my head is so confused—I scarcely Te- 
collect—I think—I believe I was going to join some friends in the Regent's 
Park, to sup after the opera ; but, as you really are so kind as to allow me the 
use of your carriage, I shall trouble the coachman to drive me home to the 





clusion that politeness required me to pay my respects to her forthwith, espe- | Albany.” 


cially as I might, perhaps, without any apparent anxiety on the subject. elicit 
some information concerning Miss Henderson, from one who dealt in all the gos- 
sip, and more than all the scandal, of London. 


She received me but coldly, in consequence, probably, of the tardiness of my | 


arrival; and seemed disposed to “ play off” the individual who had preceded me 
in the performance of his devoirs. This was a raw-boned, pale-faced, and lanky- 
laired Professor at the Royal Institution, who wore gold spectacles, and took 
vast quantities of Lundy Foot. His appearance, I should have thought, would 
have been a regular scare-Cupid ; but Lady Hornsey was blue as ignited alcohol, 
and there is no calculating the force of scientific sympathies. 

After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of some very inflammatory 


discourse concerning the nature of gases, sufficiently analagous to the state of | 


the atmostphere, I determined to leave the worthy Professor in undisturbed pos- 
session of the field; and accordingly made my escape on the first practicable 


| opportunity which a pause in the conversation afforded. 


In spite of all inquiries I could obtain no positive information on the subject 
of the lovely Miss Henderson, whose anti-romantic name I was the less inclined 
to deplore, from the consolatory reflection that it was changeable. That she at- 


| tracted a good deal of attention was evident ; but all those to whom I applied | 


for the necessary domiciliary, genealogical, and financial renseignemens, seemed 


“‘No, Tom, meaning your tailor ; you're welcome to the benefit of it, however. | a8 much at a loss as myself to account for the sudden and unannounced appear- 


But no matter ; fill your glass, and let us hear the sum total.” 
** Only five hundred, Sir, in round numbers.” 


“* Ts that all? how very moderate!" exclaimed my exemplary parent. 


ance of so brilliant a luminary in the “ starry firmament ”’ of fashion. 
| Itneed scarcely be told that, ere the close of the ballet, I took my station at 


| the end of the crush-room, to watch for the arrival of my nymph, on her way to 


‘* Why, indeed, Sir,” said I, “it might as well have been a thousand, for any | her carriage. She came forth from her box, leaning on.an elderly man, evidently 


chance he has of seeing his money.” 

“That you may say, Tom; bat this sort of thing can't go on for ever, and 
how long do you flatter yourself that it will last?” 

“That is a point beyond my powers of computation, Sir; a spent fortune is 
like a spent cannon-ball—it goes a great way before it stops.” 

“Ay! but it does stop at last, Tom ; and let me tell you, there was but a smal! 
trifle of powder in the charge, at starting. ‘Tom, there’s but one thing for it, 
and I've told you so a thousand times, only you keep never-minding me ; you 


mnust marry an heiress or a rich widow.” | 


“The Lord defend me from widows, Sir!” exclaimed I, with a shudder (for 
there was a widow—and a rich widow too—but more of her anon); and ae for 
heiresses, Sir, I don’t believe in them. ‘They are like ghosts, or mermaids, or 
griffins, or unicorns; one hears of such things—some of them well-authenti- 
cated cases too—but one never meets with them oneself.” 

“Psha! Tom, you are a lazy, indolent dog, or you might.do very well, if you 
+ Set about it in earmest ; to begin with, you are a devilish good-looking 

“So the women do say,’ 

“ Bix feet one.” ; 

o In my stockings,” said | 
“ Young enough, in any conscience,” said my father. 
I should think so,” said I, “in spite of my wig.” 
“ A Captain in the Guards.” ; 
“ True,” said I, “ for the last ten 
“ Heir-apparent to an old Baronet 
m the county Tipperary.” 


” answered 1, with a peep at the chimney-glase. 


years, and heartily sick of the same.” 
cy, and an estate of three thousand a year, 








. 


If she 
had appeared lovely at a distance, her attractions certainly lost nothing ona 
| nearer inspection ; and the witchery of her soft, clear voice, which occasionally 
reached my ear, as she addressed a few observations to her party, accomplished 
the work of fascination, and completed the measure of the romantic enthusiasm 
| with which the first glance of her angelic countenance had inspired me. 
| While thus “ drinking delicious poison” from her eyes, I stood gazing upon 
| her in mute admiration, at a respectful distance, I heard snatches of conversation 
behind me, in which her claims and perfections seemed to form the principal 
subject of discussion. 
| * Lovely creature !—Splendid eyes, by Jove !—Mise Henderson—great heiress 
| —uncle died in India—father, city man—very wealthy—Stock Exchange— 
| hundred and fifty thousand —Man with her !—Lord Clon-something-or-other— 
Irish peer—very hard up—not a rap—cleaned out a few nights since at the 
Athenzum.’”’* 
| I looked wistfully towards the interlocuteurs, but they were strangers to me. 
| Thad, however, obtained some hearsay evidence reepecting the lady, and was 
| obliged to content myself with that for the present. 

How malignantly envious I felt of Lord Clon-something-or-other, when I heard 
the fair object of my devotion say to him, with a winning smile, as she prepared 
to obey the summons that reached her from below, ‘‘ Remember, we shall expect 
to see your Lordship on Monday evening,—a very small party.” 

I followed the father and daughter down stairs, watched them into their car- 


her father, and accompanied by a mustachioed merveilleux in waiting. 


* Meaning, of course, not the distinguished club, but the notorieus gambling-house 
) of that name. 


During all this time, I was furtively watching thé countenance of the lovely 
| Julia, whose interest in my welfare was apparently not diminished by my restora- 
| tion to consciousness. I have no doubt I looked pale, for in the performance of 
| my successful manceuvre, I had got a slight shake ; and my left shoulder just 
| warned me that there was sufficient of reality in the affair to heighten the effect 
| of the romance. 
| [now took my leave, as gracefully as was consistent with the imaginary 1- 
| juries I had sustained in the fall; and supported by the arm of one of the set 
vants, I proceeded to the carriage. Butbetore I had got out of the house, * 

| occurred to me that I ought, in common gratitude, to inquire the name of my 
| new friend, as I could not be supposed to know it. I therefore begged that be 
| would have the goodness to inform me te whom I was so greatly indebted, &c 
He complied by giving me his card, which, having asked it merely for form's 
| sake, I put into my pocket without looking at it; and indeed there was not 
sufficient light at the street-door, where I received it, to admit of my reading 
| the name, 

“ Plase your honour,” said the cabman, as I was slowly assisted into the 
carriage, ‘ you’ve forgotten the fare.” . 

‘Get along with you,” said the butler. ‘Do you think the gentleman’ 
| going to pay you, for a’most breaking his neck? You ought to be had up & 
| Bow-street.” ae 
| “Stay.” said I, with Christian meekness, and a forgiveness of injuries that 
| was truly edifying, “I dare say the poor man is not much to blame, and acc 
| dents will happen. Here is your fare, my good fellow,” I continued, slippi”s 
la sovereign into his hand, “ and for God’s sake, drive more cautiously in future. 

Mr. Henderson’s servants delivered me safely in Albany, with every precat 
tion that my precarious state required. e 

My father had not returned from his club, and I gave the strictest injunctions 
| that he should not be informed of what had occurred,—supposing always—®” 
| I regret to say it was not a matter of course—that he did not make his appeé” 


| ance in that exquisite state of beatitude in which the vulgar cares of existence, 
, and the trifling interests of humanity, sink into insignificance in the eyes of one 


who is 





“ O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious.” 

After a night of unbroken slumbers, enlivened by very agreeable anes, 
| throughout which romantic affection and marriage settlements—the darts ’ 
| Cupid and the three per cent. consols—were oddly jumbled in my head, acco 4 

ing to the usual incongruity of the fantastic visions of Morpheus, I arose - 
| high spirits, and very little the worse for my tumble. As I was completing a 
| toilet,—an operation in which I did not forget a black silk handkerchief, 7 pad 
of a sling for my invalided arm,—as I meant it to do great prea Po 
on my dressing-table the card which I had received from my Harley-street ae 
on the preceding night, and which I had taken from my waistcoat-pocket “7 
undressing. What was my surprise, when I discovered that, instead of a 
Henderson,” it bore the name of “ Lieut.-Col. Sir George Jervoise ! = 
it be the same card '—Yes, there was the address—No. —, Upper Hazrle} 
street. 4 

“« Well,” thought I, “I took it for granted he was her father; but I on 
pose he is only her uncle. Perhaps her father is dead. So much the ay 
parents are sadly in the way, when a young lady is disposed to make a o* 
terested match.” 
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With this consolatory reflection, I made 
where I found the “ ea ” all s 

t exaggerated accounts. 
ea request, I now gave him my version of the affair, which was tolerably 
correct, a8 far as it went, although ] took the liberty of suppressing such facts 
as [ was not desirous to comnaunieste. I therefore said nothing of Miss Ilen- 
derson, but dwelt long and eloquently on the kindness of Sir George Jervoise. 
« He stated, Sir,” observed I, “that he had had the pleasure of meeting you | 
e ena tag to be sure,” said my father, suddenly recollecting the name. | 
« Tt was no later than last week, at the Seymour-Higginbothams’. I sat next to 
him, anda very sensible, able fellow he is. - The dinner was given in ho- 
nour of him and his young bide !” . 

« Bride P” exclaimed, orfather screamed I, bouncing from my chair. 

«Why. what the devil’g the matter with the man?” said my father, staring 
in amazement. é, 

« Bride, Sir! Did you say ‘ bride ?’” " 

Yes, Sir! his bride! And a mighty pretty woman she is, I can tell you! | 
with a splendid pair of black eyes. An heiress, too. They had only been mar- | 
ried about three weeks. She was a Miss Henderson.” 

| started on my feet, upsetting sundry cups and saucers in the abruptness of 
the movement, tore off the sling _ my arin, threw it into the fire, and began 

ing the room with gigantic strides. 
Pat Good Lord !”? exclaimed my father, in real alarm, ‘the boy’s mad ! My 
life for it! he has had a concussion of the brain in that = fall!” And so 
saying, he began ringing the bell, as if the house was on fre. 
met nies ar $s sake, Sir!” said I, “ don't alarm the neighbourhood. I have 
only made a confounded fool of myself ;—that’s all ¢4 ree. ; 

“ Well. Tom,” said he, “I am glad it’s no worse; but as it isn’t the first 
time by a great many, to my certain knowledge, you may as well take it easy, 

7 w. 
“~ Tubs it easy, indeed !” exclaimed I. ‘“ When I have run the risk of break- 
ing my neck for nothing! But you shall hear the whole truth, Sir, and judge | 
of my disappointment.” 

I then proceeded to supply the deficiencies of my former narrative, and put 
my worthy father in possession of all the facts of the case. He listened to my 
recital with the most provoking hilarity ; and, after complimenting me on what | 
he was pleased to designate my “ unheard-of impudence,” and “ unparalleled | 
effrontery,”’ he ended by declaring, with an oath, that I was his ** own eon, 
every inch of me.” 

« But, Tom, my boy,” said he, ‘ don’t be down-hearted! There are plenty 
of heiresses—and pretty ones, too-—to be had, if you will only take the trouble 
of looking for them ;—and, at all events, if the worst comes to the worst, there 
is Lady Hornsey.” , 

“ Don’t mention the old sorceress !" said I, “unless you wish to give me 
another fit of St. Vitus. I'll have nothing to say to her or any body else. I'll 
go at once, and throw myself into the Kegent’s Canal.” 

«“ Ah! then, Tom,” said my affectionate relative, “sure the Basin in the 
Green Park is a deal more convenient !” 

«Why, it’s nearer, as you observe, Sir,” saidI. “But I wish to do the 
polite thing ; and, after Sir George’s attention to me last night, it would be but 
decorous to leave my card in Harley-street, P. P. C. on my way.” 

To Harley-street I went accordingly ; and as, in spite of the awful discovery 





for my mishap, of which he had | 





mepappearance at the breakfast table, | cooling beverage. 


| his certain plan of making money. A large farm was hired in the neighbourhood | 


| his knowledge, to conduct that part of the operation. Enquiries were made, and 





which I had made, I was rather anxious than otherwise to appear interesting in 
the eyes of the adorable Lady Jervoise, I judged it expedient to resume my 
sling, in case I should be admitted. But even this slight relief was denied me. 
Neither Sir George nor his lady was at home, and I was obliged to content my- 





The want of a sufficient eupply of sugar was severely felt | 
throughout the country, and to supply the deficiency several speculative persons 
proposed te make sugar from beet-root. ‘The experiment was tried on a smal! 
scale, and was found to succeed perfectly. Amongst those who embarked most 
largely into this speculation was a Mr. Le Dreux, a gentleman of considerable 
landed property, who set about his new occupation with all the ardour of a man 
who felt persuaded that he must in a few years realise an immense fortune. In 
order that nothing should be wanting to carry his objects into effect, he disposed | 
of a considerable portion of his property, and raised money by mortgage on the | 


remainder to such an extent, as to enable him to enter to the fullest extent upon 


of Arras (in Atris), and upwards of six hundred acres of excellent land were | 
planted with beet-root. This was in the latter part of 1811 and beginning of | 
1812. Inthe mean time extensive premises were taken in the city of Arras, | 
where a mill (such as it was), a press similar to a common cider press, boilers, 
tanks, coppers, coolers, &c. were erected. But the most important point still 

remained to be settled, Mr. Le Dreux, who thought that in supplying money he | 
had supplied every thing, found out that his ignorance of the chymical part of 
the process must be supplied by the assistance of some person competent, from 


after a little time, a young “gentleman” from Lisle was engage, at a large 
salary, for that purpose alone. His office was to be a sanctum sanctorum, beyond 
the threshold of which not even the anxious proprietor himself was permitted to 
enter. Thither the materials were conveyed. They consisted of large bottles 
of vitriol, a quantity of slack-lime, large pails of new milk, and some chalk ; but 
in what proportion these articles were mixed together remained the secret of the 
young chymist. Things being thus prepared, the beet-root was carefully dug 
from the ground, and the tops were removed, and it was conveyed in large quan- 
tities into the store-house ; other portions were deposited in deep pits, dug in the 
ground, which were carefully covered over to prevent the frost from reaching it 
before it was required for use. When the process of making commenced, the 
beet-root was placed in large tubs of water, and scrubbed with hard hair-brushes, 
in order to remove every portion of clay from it. It was then left to drain for a 
short time, and the water having run off, it was placed beside the rape or grind- 
ing-machine, by which it was to be reduced toa pulp. This machine wasa cylin- 
der of iron, having teeth set in diagonal lines from its upper to its lower surface 

It stood in a vertical position, and was inclosed in a wooden case, fitted almost 
closely to its shape, which case had two holes in it, each of about four inches 
square, one a little above the other. ‘To these holes there were wooden plugs 
attached, which fitted them exactly. The rape was set in motion by a very 
clumsy arrangement of machinery, which was worked by a winch, having double 
handles, one at each side ; these were acted upon by four men (two on each side). 
One or two pieces of beet-root, according to their size, where placed in each 
hole of the frame, and forced against the rape by the wooden plugs, a man press- 
ing against the handles, one of which he held in each hand. As the beet-root 
was reduced to a pulp, it fell down under the frame-work in soft masses, and was 
from thence removed by other persons, and placed in hair bags, in which it was 
spread evenly, and the mouth of each bag being folded over, it was placed in the 
press, a piece of basket-work of the breadth and depth of the press being placed 
over each bag, to secure the free passage of the juice. It will easily be seen 





that during this process a certain portion of the juice must escape ; to prevent : 


its being lost, lined grooves were constructed, which inclined gradually towards 
a large leaden tank, sunk in the ground, with its edge placed a little below the 
surface, which received all the juice coming from the frame in the first instance, 
as well as that flowing from the press when at work. Although not more than 
four pieces of beet-root could be placed against the rape at a time, yet so awk- 
wardly was the whole machinery put together, that it required the united strength 


self with leaving my card, accompanied by a grateful message, which I trusted | of four able-bodied Englishmen (the only persons equal to the task), to keep it 


to the servants to deliver. 

Never was the equanimity of my temper more grievously disturbed than on 
that day. Buit, lucky or unlucky, merry or sad, people in this world must dine, 
that is to say if they can get a dinner; and after fuming away my whole morning 
over the Sunday papers at the Club, I suddenly recollected that I was engaged 
for that day to Lady Hornsey. 

“Well,” said I, “it is a bore, but I may as well go and see how the Profes- 
sor gets on.” 

Whether it was that I had mistaken the hour, or bestowed too much time on 
the cares of the toilet, or that I wished, by concentrating the attention of the 
whole party upon me, to-give greater effect to my entrée, I cannot exactly say, 
but I arrived late in Berkeley-square. The company had sat down to dinner. 
The first object that attracted my notice, as I entered, was the Professor, in- 
stalled as 'ami de la maison, at the bottom of the table,—a post which I had 


frequently filled, at the request of the “ fair hostess,” who probably considered | 


me in a state of probation for its more permanent occupancy. 
Little did I heed the gleam of triumph which shot from under the specs of 


my scientific friend, for, lo! within two of him, radiant in allthe splendour of | 


her unrivalled charms, sat Lady Jervoise! Her husband (eheu!) was the dexter 
supporter of the chair 

I dropped into the only vacant seat, which, by good luck, was next to her. 
Our recognition was mutual; and my arm, still en écharpe, elicited the kindest 
inquiries, in a tone that was anything but indifferent. 

The conversation proceeded with great spirit. Her manner was as fascinating 
as her countenance was angelic. Every sentence she uttered increased my 
adoration and my despair. I drank wine with Sir George and wished he had 
pledged me in Prussic acid; but the only vengeance I had it in my power to 
inflict was flirting with his wife; which act of * wild justice,” as Bacon calls 
revenge, I performed to the best of my ability. She listened with no reluctant 
ear to the “* soft nothings” with which I assailed her; but every now and then 
I observed on her face a momentary expression of surprise, for which I was at 
a loss to account. At length, when, upon one occasion, I had said “ your lady- 
ship,” she interrupted me with considerable hesitation, while a deep but most 
becoming glow of timidity diffused itself over her lovely countenance. 

“Do you know,” said she, ‘I rather think you are under a mistake with re- 
spect to me?” 

“ Indeed!” said I, while my heart gave a bounce. 
of addressing Lady Jervoise !” 

“No,” answered she, laughing ; and directing my attention to a very pretty 
little black-eyed woman who sat near the Professor, at the opposite side of the 
table, “ that is Lady Jervoise. You did not see her last night, for she was not 
very well, and stayed away from the Opera. I am her sister, and on a visit with 
her. My name is Julia Henderson.” 

* * * * * * 

Reader, shall I go on? or do you anticipate the result! My star was in the 
ascendant! They say ‘the course of true love never did run smooth :’’ per- 
haps so ; but with me the waters had been so “dark and stormy” at starting, 
it was but fair that, during the remainder of the voyage, the stream should flow 
in an even though rapid current. I have not space for the particulars ; suffice 
it to say, that the fair Julia was a co-heiress ; that her Indian uncle and stock- 
exchange father were both dead ; that she herself was lately arrived from Paris 
under the care of a step-mother ; that her fortune, which was, however, only 
half what my crush-room friend had reported, was entirely at her own disposal ; 
and finally, that, within two months of my cab adventure, I had the pleasure 
of converting Miss Henderson into Mrs. Bermingham,—a transformation which, 
I am happy to say, we have neither of us, so far, seen occasion to “7 


‘“‘ Have I not the pleasure 


<a 
MAKING SUGAR FROM BEET-ROOT. 


; AS PRACTISED IN FRANCE DURING THE WAR. 

Durir whole of the late war with France, but more particularly the latter 
part of ft, a Was altogether deprived of the means of obtaining sugar 
‘rom tre West Indies, and indeed from any other quarter, excepting with great 
ciffictlty and at an enormous expense compared with the price at which it could 
be obtained from us. It is true, that the French privateers occasionally picked 
Up in the Channel, Or near its mouth, a West Indiaman that stress of weather or 
O'aer circumstances had separated from the fleet ; but this was a matter of rare 
Cccurranee, as the mem-of-war appointed as convoys made the best possible 
atrangements and kept a sharp look out ; still, however, they did occur, but #0 
rarely and gt such distant intervals, as not to afford even one thousand part of 
the supgly of sugar required in France. In the northern part, with which I was 
more particularly acquainted at the period in question, the usual substitute 
adopted for sugar was a piece of sugar-candy placed between the lower lip and 
the teeth, @ small portion of which was dissolved at each succeeding sip of 
coffee. Many indeed got into the habit of drinking it without any sweetening 
>-* practice which had the powerful sanction of fashion for its adoption.* Sugar, 
however, was still in great request, as it was used not only with tea and coffee, 
but was alse mixed with cold water, which is considered a very pleasant and 

.* It is quite true that after the passing of the Berlin and Mil ? 

hibiting all iditercourse besween the Contin and Creat Britain, Soonses’ cove 
ape to favoured individuals in certain quarters, under which British produce might 
peg into even France herself in neutral bottoms, but this only to a limited ex- 
. under certain restrictions. For instance, for any number of tons of British 
foods sae to inure an equal number of tons of French produce must be taken back 
re feed Be ong folly of this restriction soon became apparent on this side of the 
olay a —— merchants being only limited to ton for ton, without regard to 
hie to export to the Continent their most valuable and profitable articles, 
denn ball tmp A rought back the poorest and lowest wines, at thattime a mere 
did bey ns ad here. There is no doubt that some of the superior French wines 
i Way into this country in the course of this intercourse, but the former was 


by far the more Setieral practice. 


| in motion, and they were obliged to be relieved every twelve or fifteen minutes. 
| these men were paid 18 sous (9d.) per day each, and, there being thirty-two of 
| them employed in this work alone, it will be seen that the mere manual labour 
| cost 28 francs 16 sous, or 24s. per day, to do that which, with proper arrange- 
| ments, could be done by two ordinarily good horses. 
| does not include a certain portion of spirits per day for each man. 
| ficient quantity having been ground to fill the press, it was set at work by the 


Besides, this calculation 
Well, a suf- 


application of a long pole, placed in the eye of the screw, and here again nothing 
but manual labour was applied. The tank having been nearly filled with juice, 






the intimacy of the noble poet, and enabled to snatch a furtive glance at his 
precious ave revealed some passages to public curiosity. But, not- 
withstanding the undoubted authenticity of the autobiography, to which the 
illustrious author daily adds some fresh recollections, we may reasonably enter- 
tain doubts on the score of its completeness : we may question if the self-con- 
stituted biographer will set down every fact creditable to the man—if his “pen 
will or can retrace every thought and feeling—all the impassioned and involun- 
tary poetry, which his soul, in the full tide of its overflowing, may pour forth 
in the ear of friendship. Of a truth, we have the consolation to reflect that any 
hiatus on these points will infallibly be filled up by one or more of the literary 
resurrectionists who do business in the reminiscence and last speech line— 
whose mission it is to wiredraw the social inspirations of genius in dishabille, 
and to imprison in one or #two, or mayhap three goodly octavos, the fagitive 
sallies of the illustrious departed. So has it been with Byron: the nothings of 
his idlest hours have been “ set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote ;” 
the very stones have prated of his whereabouts. He has had his chroniclers 
from ** the Hebrew nasalities of Nathan,” to the mellifluous mawkishness of 
Moore. Thus have the book-makers dealt with him; and in the spirit of our 
** propietic fury ” do we say—so will they deal with Chateaubriand. His say- 
ings will be resuscitated in the shape of “ conversations,” and his doings ap- 
propriately attired in the costume of ‘ reminiscences.” 

We repeat, our world of letters is occasionally subject to singular chances, 
and precisely by one of these do we stand possessed of materials which enable 
us to put forth a brief sketch, forestalling the more elaborate efforts of those 
well-meaning bibliopoles touching whose probable designs we have already 
spoken with the tongue of prophecy. Ina word, we are able to communicate 
a few particulars, the substance of which has been gathered from a diary that 
has fallen into vur hands—honestly, we conjure the reader to believe, but that 
main point stated, we have reasons, or it may be caprice, for declining to give 
further information as to the guo modo, Our journal contains not a few details 
touching the celebrated writer, whose name figures at the head of this chapter 
—details which relate to the period of his embassy to England, and of which 
the printed page, whether of quarto, octavo, pamphlet, or periodical, has hitherto 
been innocent. 

On the landing of M. de Chateaubriand at Dover, which took place on the 
4th of April, 1822; he was welcomed by a sort of homage which, how flatter- 
ing soever in itself, was, at least to his Gallic ideas, somewhat singular in ite 
manifestation. Scarcely had the news of his arrival been circulated by one or 
more of the hundred tongues of Fame, when the literary ladies of the ancient 
and respectable town of Dover hastily resolved themselves into a committee, 
and named a deputation consisting of twenty-five of the most poetical and 
romantic of their body, who, headed by the mayoress of the town, were charged 
to compliment, not the ambassador, but the poet, in the name of the female 
rank, beauty, fashion, and literature of Dover. Ineffable was the modest con- 
fusion of his excellency at the approach of the formidable phalanx to which he 
was obliged to capitulate by accepting an invitation for that evening at the house 
of my Lady Mayoress. 

About twenty years had elapsed since the period of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
first residence in England, which had commenced with the emigration of the 
French noblesse. ‘The feelings produced on him by his second visit were rather 
painful, and the more so when contrasted with the impressions which his too 
faithful memory still retained of the first. Above all, the metropolis itself was, 
in his eyes, wholly changed, through the inroads made upon the manners of its 
population by French revolutionary principles. ‘The middle and lower classes 
appeared to him squalled, ill-clad, and deteriorated in healthy looks.— 
The stature of the men had decreased—the beauty of the women had faded. 
Among other treasures hoarded during his foreign travels, the Viscount had 
carefully preserved a collection of old family paintings and engravings, which 
lent to the English female physiognomy a bland and gracious expression irre- 
sistibly pleasing, from its contrast with the more vivacious beauty of his own 
country women :—and for this soft winning grace—*‘ such as youthful poets 
fancy when they love,”—his jaundiced eye now looked in vain. The race of 
Britons was, in the Viscount’s opinion, degenerating. The melancholy truth is 
that the change was in the spectator, and not in the living and moving drama 
which he witnessed. The noble envoy was now some twenty years older than 
when he first saw the white cliffs of Albion, and his grizzled and thinly scattered 
locks but ill concealed the furrows which the hand of time began to write upon 





| it was allowed to settle for a few hours, after which the vitriol, milk, lime, and 
| chalk, were added, and after being well mixed up, it was allowed to rest until | which he had first seen when warm in youth. All—even to his social position 


about four o’clock in the morning, when it was placed in a large boiler and a 
| large fire set at work. As the juice heated and approached to a simmering boil, 
| it threw up considerable quantities of scum and mud, which was carefully re- 
moved and placed in vessels appropriated for that purpose. After boiling for 
| some time, it was tried by a pese-ligueur (areometer), and when found fit, the 
| fire was removed from the boiler, and the liquor having been allowed time to set- 
ue, it was carefully drawn off by a cock, and placed in two large, long, but shal- 
| low coppers, under which a gentle fire was made ; the impure part remaining in 
| the copper was then taken away and placed in the casks with the scum and mud 
| already mentioned. The liquid was again boiled until it was ascertained by the 

pese-liqueur that it was in a state to be removed, the fire was reduced, it was 

drawn off, and placed in large tubs of fifty or sixty gallons each, where it was 
| allowed to remain eight or ten days, by the end of which time it had all the 
| thickness and sweetness of honey, but it was darker in colour. This syrop, as 
| it was called, was then removed into tin pans of about two feet in length by 
| eighteen inches wide, and four inches deep, two gallons and a half being put intu 
each pan. There was a large room, called a floor, without any scutellage save 
from the dvor, which was furnished with stoves. In this room was fixed a frame 
extending not only nearly from side to side and end to end, but also reaching to 
the ceiling, and open on all sides and ends like the frame of a chest of draw- 
ers which was open every way. In this frame tiers of these pans were 
placed both in the centre, on all sides, and up to the top, and the stoves 
being heated to the utmost, the room was closed for forty-eight hours, continual 
supply of fuel being Kept’ up during that period. At the end of two days the 
fires were abated, and time being given for the fire to cool, so that the heat 
could be borne, men were sent in for the purpose of examining each pan, 
and breaking with a small hammer the crust which had grown upon the 
| surface of each. This crust appeared about the thickness and strength of the 

ice which would form on a small sheet of water after a smart night’s frost. This 
| crust having been broken and detached from the sides, immediately sunk in the 
syrop; the door was then closed, and the stoves heated to the utmost. This 

process was repeated until nearly the whole of the contents of each pan was 

crystalized, and but a small portion of the syrop remained. The contents of the 
| different boxes were placed in hair-bags and put in a press worked as before. 

That which remains in the bags is sugar, and only requires the ordinary process 
| of rolling and breaking to be rendered fit for sale. The liquid which runs from 
| the press on this latter occasion, passes into a reservoir placed for the purpose, 
| and is, after alittle preparation, disposed of as molasses. The sugar thus made 
is sold at an average of from five to six francs a-pound, and the molasses sold 
at from twelve sous to twenty sous per pound. But this is not the sole advan- 
tage derived from the beet-root. 
by the press, is boiled for some time, and all remaining strength extracted as far 
as possible. It is then used as food for cattle, and considered as nutritive. The 
whole of the refuse of the juice, sugar and molasses, is then fermented and dis- 
tilled, and a very pleasing spirit extracted from it. Had time been given to carry 
| this manufacture into full effect, there is little doubt but the improvement in 
| machinery, and the observance of that economy fer which there was ample 
scope, would have rendered it in the course of a reasonable period a most protit- 
able speculation. But Mr. Le Dreux’s prospects were blighted almost in the 
outset. In the early part of January, 1814, an alarm was given out that the 
Russians were about to cross the frontier ; all appeared to Mr. Le Dreux to be 
lost, and the unfortunate man in a fit of desperation blew his brains out, and thus 
ended the speculation. 


—>—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHATEAUBRIAND IN 
ENGLAND. 

There are men who even in their life-time may be said to belong to posterity 
—predestined mortals, who, from their first entrance upon the business of ex- 
istence, stand apart from their fellows, and the minute episodes of whose career 
seem stamped with a distinctive character. Of sue men the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand is incontestibly one. His irs are gst the few whose 
perusal leaves a trace behind them: they in some measure redeem the credit of 
autobiographies in general, and restue jhat particular class of literature from 
the utter damnation of the reading wérid. We have deluged with the 
egotistical tediousness of many worthy personages of sexes, and of all 
ranks, grades, and professions. Patricians and plebeians, soldiers and sailors, 
old gentlefolks both of the masculine and feminine gender, have shamefully mal- 
treated us in this particular line. Wherefore do we hail, with a feeling of 
thanksgiving, the advent of something of richer promise. We have at last 
found a green spot and barren waste, and there would we fain rest our staff. 

M. de Chateaubriand seems to consider that he has played his part on life's 
eventful stage—that he has done with its toils, its cares, its perils, and its pas- 
sions. Like the traveller who has long struggled to gair. some rugged steep, in- 
accessible to ordiuary wayfarers, he feels a pleasure in looking down from his 
commanding eminence, and contemplating far in the distance beneath him the 
clouds and storms through which he has passed. His race is run, and to close 
accounts with the world, he bequeaths to posterity a history of hie chequered 
career—a sort of poetic last will and testament, carelessly blending, in one 








of genius with the sad and sober realities of life. A favoured few admitted to 





The pulp after the juice is squeezed from it | 








his brow. He gazed with the chilled and withered feehngs of age on the scenes 


—conspired to effect a change in his sentiments. 'Whocan wonder that the no 
longer youthful but aristocratical ambassador was unable to look with a compla- 
cent eye on much that had been congenial to the warm heart of the young, 
though impoverished and friendless emigrant ? 

A few days after his arrival in London, the Viscount de Chateaubriand re- 
ceived a visit from M. de Montesquieu, grandson of the celebrated author of 
L’ Esprit des Loix. This gentleman had married and settled in England, where 
he lived in great privacy and retirement. As soon as his name was announced 
to the ambassador, the latter advanced eagerly to meet him, seized him by the 
hand, and in a tone of great emotion,—* Ah!” said he, “ how this visit rejoices 
—overpowers me! you will smile at the thraldom which my fancy exercises ; 
but it almost seems to me that your grandfather in your person deigns to visit 
me!" M. de Montesquieu could do no less than draw upon his vocabulary of 
compliments in return. He was in fact inspired by the oceasion. ‘+ My duty,” 
said he, “no less than my inclinatien leads me to present myself to your excel- 
lency, whose person is a noble éompound at once of my grandfather and of the 
immortal Fenelon.” This was a handsome, and at the same time a just eulo- 
gium ; and so deeply did it affect M. de Chateaubriand that his eyes involunta- 
rily streamed with tears. In juxta-position with the adroit and spiritual flattery 
of the immortal president’s grandson, it may be curious to place a brief notice of 
M. de Chateaubriand’s reception by the corps diplomotigue, shortly after his first 
audience of his Britannic Majesty.—‘ Gentlemen,” said the king, presenting 
the illustrious Frenchman to Prince Lieven and Prince Estherhazy—* you are 
reinforced by a new colleague.”—* We are happy and proud to see him 
us !’’ coldly replied the Austrian ambassador.—* Delighted and honoured by the 
accession,” re-echoed his Prussian excellency. Here was a set-off to the invo- 
luntary tributes of M.de Montesquieu, and to the genuine though turbulent 
admiration evinced by the ladies of Dover! 

During the period of his stay in England, M. de Chateaubriand’s remarks in 
general and familiar conversation were rather subtle and curious, than accurate 
or profound. He often expressed his surprise at seeing but few external and 
prominent signs of that military force which had successfully fought the battles 
of old England against France and her revelutionary principles. - Prodigious was 
his wonderment that he seldom encountered, as in Paris, some vici/le moustache, 
whose hoary and fortidable redundancy denoted its possessor’s long familiarity 
with the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” He seemed almost 
to regret the absence of those sun-burnt, iron-faced professors of the sabre, who 
may be seen on high days and holy-days “ frighting” the good city of Paris “ from 
its propriety,” laughing loud, drinking hard, and ruining grisettes @ Ja cosaque. 
| I'he noble stranger forgot the prudent jealousy which England entertains of mili- 
tary influence, and that ardent spirit of constitutional and civil liberty so hostile 
to the usurpation of the sword. But that his appreciation of the social and poli- 
tical state of England was often just and delicate, will perhaps be admitted 
after a perusal of some of his opinions which we here put nearly as they were 
uttered—that is to say, without much regard to order or connexion. “ Here,” 
said he, ‘the framework of society is formed of circles, each turning on its own 
centre. Even the opposition is aristocratic. ‘The monarchy has ceased to exist. 
and has dwindled to a mere oligarchy. The government, such as it is, will fall 
only by the hand of is aristocracy : tt has nothing to fear from its democracy! 
From the nullity of the monarchy and the power of the aristocracy it results that, 
strickly speaking, and in the French acceptation of the term, there is no court ; 
in other words, none of the nobility cringe to a master, or bow before his nod. 
Englaud. has coinparatively few court-fiies, few court intrigues. The nobles, 
instead of passing their days in base adulation of the sovereign, are busied in 
preserving their power and influence inthe country. The aristocracy of England 
is at least an enlightened aristocracy: its members might be deprived of their 
wealth—of their properties. and yet their personal merits would still suffice to 
place them at the top of the social wheel. Hence the contrast, so often re- 
marked elsewhere, between the splendour of posts and the incapacity of their 
occupants, is of more rare occurrence in Fingland. Public men there, are more 
frequently in their proper places.” 

We are far from agreeing on al! these points with the gifted ambassador of his 
late most christian majesty Louis XVIII. ; but not a few of them bear the inde- 
lible impress of truth. Above all, the opinion that ‘‘the government will fall 
only by the hand of its aristocracy,” seems to us at this moment to have been 
dictated by the spirit of prophecy. The forecast shadows of coming events, big 
with the destiny of a nation, are already visible. 

The comparison which M. de Chateaubriand establishes between English ideas 
of equality and liberty, and that republican enthusiasm for égalité, so characteristie 
of a large portion of France, is, in our opinion, drawn with much force and 
accuracy. “In nd,” observed the Viseount, ‘the principle for égalité, as 
interpreted by th nch, is little understood, An Englishman often asks, does 
equality consist in the power of obtaining honours or places of emolument? 
8 it mean equal rights, even-handed jJustiee, and equal protection afforded by 
the laws! The French are already in possession of these blessings, and English- 
men are unable to conceive that any other species of equality can exist.” After 
a short pause, M. de Chateaubriand concluded with the following illustration of ; 
his idea :—“t The old nobility of England,” said he, ‘has not been annihilated 





common record, emotions and feelings with facts ;—the reveries and idealities | by the mere fact of its political defeat along with Charles Stwart on the field of 


battle. It had passed through a period of revolution without abandoning a single 
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right, and without incurring the slightest stain. 
tocracy, and constituted itself into the order of the peerage. patie oh 
noblesse, on the contrary, has entirely perished under the cull ~ — 
vanquished by the executioner—its order is irretrievably extinct—and from Its | 
ashes has arisen a sort of bastard nobility, without privileges, without dignity, 
and without honourable recollections !”’ 


It would be an injustice to suppose that even at this period M. de Chateau- | Jp that and the following stanzas there is a tone of feeling which affects me 
sensibly. ‘The Bible, and the solemn hymns of the church, some of the canti- | 

| cles, and the Dies ira, that fearful portraiture of the terrible day, terminated by 

| the sublime cry of prayer, have always struck me with admiration. The fol- | 

lowing lines, too, by an obscure author, appear to me to breathe the genuine 
spirit of poetry :— 


briand betrayed the slightest feeling of bitterness against the revolution of 1789, 
which had thus annihilated the aristocracy, and crushed to the earth the principle 
of sovereignty. At this very period—in 1802 (the date here 1s of some moment) 
—he openly made the following prefession of faith, which we believe he has 
registered in his unpublished memoirs ; it affords the key to his whole political | 
career :—** I am,” said he, “‘a republican from taste, a Bourbonist from duty, | 
and a royalist from reason and reflection.” Assuréély none will maintain, at | 
least none can fairly show, that he has proved an apustate from this triple creed. | 

In passing from the consideration of opinions to that of individuals, and 
weighing in the balance many of the personages who have figured as public 
characters for the last thirty years, M. de Chateaubriand expressed his opinion, 
that mediocrity of talent, though impotent in its isolated state, acquired a certain 
degree of power and vigour when placed in exalted situations. ** The mediocrity,” 
said he, “nay, the nullity of those in power, is often sufficient for its day. Men 
in office sometimes acquire factitious strength from the very circumstances 
which invest them with authority. Their force increases with the exigencies of | 
the time.” | 

With regard to France, M. de Chateaubriand invariably maintained that she | 
would best consult her dignity and safety by taking a decisive part in politics, 
without waiting for the authorization of examples. ‘This opinion he expressed 
in 1822, when he was the ambassador of Louis XVIII. How profound would 
have been the noble Viscount’s amazement, had some voice, ** foreboding luck- 
less time,” whispered in his ear, that twelve years afterwards a popular govern- 
ment, which had hoisted the national colours, would urge the expediency of 
strictly adapting its line of policy to the wishes of Europe ! 

The reader would be in error, were he to imagine that M. de Chateaubriand is 
habitually of too grave a cast of mind, to handle with grace and playfulness 
those lighter themes which form the staple topics of modern conversation. If, 
when some abstract question is started—some discussion nearly connected with 
the interests of nations or of mankind at large— 

“* The gordian knot of it he will unloose, | 

Familiar as his garter ” 

he is nv less gifted with that happy versatility which can turn from grave to gay 
—which can abandon the domain of philosophical speculation for the fairy land 
of poetry and romance. The first genial ray of spring, piercing the substantial | 
veil of fog and mist in which a London atmosphere is usually enveloped, has 
often sufficed to draw from him a rhapsody peculiarly his own, and, as may be 
seen from the specimen which we subjoin, but slightly connected with the idea 
that served him as his point de départ. On one such occasion he exclaimed— 
“ Were the choice of a residence left to me, I would fix my abode in Rome. 
There all is grandeur, even in ruin—all is sublimity and recollection of former | 
glory. In the environs that surround the wrecks of ages, all is silence and soli- 
tude. In the midst of the long tangled grass which overgrows the deserted fields, 
rises some solitary column ; or, perchance, as in the days of infant Rome, groups 
of wild steeds are seen approaching to slake their thirst in the waters of the 
Tiber. In this genial climate, existence acquires double vigour—man breathes a 
purer air—the warm sunshine of heaven gives new elasticity to his movements, 
and may be said to clothe him like a garment. He quits the majestic solitude, 
and returning to the eternal city, kneels before some aged minister of peace, and 
receives the pious blessing, which in Rome is invoked alike upon the rich man’s | 
purple and the beggar’s rags.” 

These were the poet’s moments of sunshine—fleeting and transitory as the 
few brief rays of a London spring morning to which they owed their birth ; his 
mind, like the external atmosphere which affected its mercurial temperament, 
being soon overclouded and dark. In his gloomy hours he was by no means nice 
as to the vehicle through which his fretfulness might be vented, his vigorous 
paradoxes being recklessly hurled against the subject under iinmediate considera- 
tion. 
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Sometimes he would inveigh bitterly against smoky London ‘and all that | 
it inherits’-—against the city of steam-engines and rail-roads—the metropolis of | 


| friends whom he cherished ; but who shall say what balmy odours of poesy his 
| soul has exhaled towards heaven when communing with solitude—the poet’s di- 


| of mind and body; and that he was naturally anxious to shun a spot which, even 


| this sum far exceeded the amount of an ordinary subscription, the ambassador 


| due. In our minds the munificence of the act was enhanced by the nobleness 
of the declaration. 


It has still preserved its aris- ode of Horace, and a little poetical piece of Voltaire, which has approached the | as he would make-believe, Ministers of State, and make and mar w 
The French | nearest te it, produce the same effect upon me :— 


“ Si vous voulez que j’aime encore, 
Rendez moi l’age des amours ; 
Au crépus-cvla de mes jours 
Rejoignez, s’il se peut, l’aurore.” 


“ Arréte-toi, passant—contemple ma poussiere, 

Il ne me reste rien de ma beauté premiere ; 

Vois l’état ot la mort m‘a mis. | 

Je n'ai plus mes parens, mes biens, ni mes amis. 

* * . * * * 

On doute en me voyant si j'ai jamais été. | 

* * * * + * 

La mort ne m’a laissé que les os.” 
In the old church music,” continued M. de Chateaubriand, “ there is a some- 
thing of inexplicable and celestial harmony—a something which disdains subor- 
dination to the rules of our modern musicians and artists.” 

Such are the thoughts which M. de Chateaubriand has often confided to the 


vinity? From the period of his arrival in London to that of his departure for 
the congress of Verona, he was in the habit of walking for several hours every 
day in Kensington-gardens, where he occasionally met Mr. Canning. Being 
questioned as to the reason of his preference for the gardens, which were at a 
great distance from his residence, whilst the Regent’s-park was almost close to 
his door, he replied, that the predilection was by no means a mere caprice, but 
was attributable to his repngnance to visit a place that too painfully reminded 
him of past sufferings. He said that, during his emigration, the Regent’s-park, 
which was then nothing more than adreary marsh, had frequently been the scene 
of his wanderings, when a prey to hunger and to the most poignant anguish both 


after a lapse of twenty years, revived the recollection of that bitter period. In 
keeping with the noble simplicity and frankness of this avowal is the trait related 
in the following anecdote, with which we shall terminate our chapter : 

Our readers are no doubt aware that there exists in London an association, 
called the Literary Fund Society, the object of which is to afford relief to literary 
men in distress. No such institution exists in France, where, however, distress 
amongst men of letters is by no means uncommon. M. de Chateaubriand had 
made a donation of one hundred pounds to the Literary Fund Society, and as 


received an invitation to the annual dinner of the association, to which were also 
invited several other distinguished guests, and amongst the number Mr. Can- 
ning. After dinner, the health of the Viscount de Chateaubriand was proposed, 
and the poet was delicately thanked for his munificent offering. He immediately 
rose, and as he felt some embarrassment in addresssing his auditory in English, 
Mr. Canning, who was seated next to him, declared in his name and at his re- 
quest, that he had given nothing—that he had merely discharged a debt, having, 
at the period of his first visit to London, been himself frequently assisted by the 
society—that in repaying the obligation, he had merely done as one of the literary 
fraternity should do towards another ; and that it was from him that thanks were 


The Ambassador of France, laying aside his dignity, his 
pride of office, and placing the forlorn and pennyless author of 1802 full in the 
recollection of the proudest aristocracy of Europe! And Canning, too! the 
Prime Minister of England! Canning, who, as our readers may know (for he 
never disguised the fact), had in hisearly days availed himself, as a literary man, 
of the society’s assistance! It was a glorious scene—a scene of simple and 
genuine grandeur—one to be written among the many bright pages that redeem 
the insignificance of aristocratic recollections. 





Let us hope that he will become more moderate now that he is and that 
these lines will be felt as a salutary hook in the nose of this leviathan of all the 
waters of the political world. 


| directed expenditure of the establishment, the discernment of Mr. 





Next in importance as manager, or what is termed “ the responsible editor ” of 


| the Times, is a gentleman named Barnes. The thunder has long been “ 
fully attributed to him. He seldom, indeed, produces original matter of any kind 
—and then principally upon subjects of literature and the fine arts. 
excellent linguist, and a very learned and accomplished man. He is 
defatigable man of business, and, by night and by day, none can labour 
the wheel. His salary is £1000 a-year, and he is now the possessor of one-half 
of a twenty-fourth share in the concern. Possessed of a well-ordered a very 
comprehensive mind, this gentleman carries on, with infinite ability, the whole 


He is an 
an in- 


& 


machinery of the vast establishment of Printing-House Square. Whether in 
the appointment of correspondents ‘abroad, or in the selection of the COTps of re- 
porters and others, who in numbers are supported from the profusé and well. 
seen in every number of the Times. He exacts the most implicit obedience 4 
his will; and, excepting the mighty Mr. Sterling, all bow down to Mr. 

In politics his views are favourable to liberty—he feels the dignity of his post, 
despises all attempts to draw him from his own course—has no dispOsition to 
abuse his power, and is, in every respect, a fair and honourable man. 

we advise him to live further from Printing-House Square than his present house 
in the Borough ; and thus, taking more pedestrian exercise, endanger not himself 
from huge overgrowth of body and from over-exertion of the mind—to that kind 
of dissolution—which comes ‘as butcher fells an ox.” 

The division of the Times called “ the city article,” is written by Mr. Alsager 
a gentleman in Birchin Lane. He has the large salary of £800 per annum, 
which he, indeed, very amply deserves. Mr. Alsager is possessed of thé most 
comprehensive knowledge of the principles of commerce and finance, through 
which he has rendered important services to his country through the columns of 
the ‘Times, and also, by well-directed speculations, procured a considerable for- 
tune for himself. His opinions are of great weight amongst the monetary bodies 
in the city, and many a tremendous blunder his warnings have prevented amongst 
the men who, seated ina parlour in Threadneedle Street, have the keeping of the 
welfare of the millions of the greatest empire on the earth. Were things well 
ordered in this commercial community, such men as Mr. Aslager would become 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and the like. Sheep-feeding Lords make sad 
slaughter in finance. 

Mr. Bacon is the sub-editor of the Times; he and Mr. Murray write well and 
in asmooth style. Mr. Walters himself has not force enough for the Times ; 
and, knowing that Mr. Barnes has a decided objection to his matter, he has 
had too much judgment to attempt any thing of the kind. The productions of 
Mr. Sterling have been frequently attributed to Lord Brougham. Every possible 
precaution is taken to conceal this Mr. Sterling; and a reporter who wishes to 
remain upon the Times, must be at a considerable distance from any third per- 
son, and look very carefully round all points of the compass, before he will xen- 
ture even to mention his very name. It is death without benefit of clérgy. Al- 
together, there is no newspaper establishment in the world which can bear the 
shadow of a comparison with this; and notwithstanding the armies of enemies 
raised up by the occasional indiscretions of Mr. Sterling, there cannot be a doubt 
that the Times* will very long continue to maintain a considerable share of 
power in the political world. 

Next in antiquity, and, till recently, in political consequence, comes the me- 
morable Morning Chronicle. All remember this newspaper in the high and palmy 
days of the late illustrious Mr. Perry. Upon the death of that gentleman, the 
Morning Chronicle was sold to Mr. Clements of the Strand, for the sum of 
£30,000, a price not certainly too large to a person of the capital and ability of 
mind to grapple with such a speculation. The new purchaser was, unfortunately, 
not possessed of either of these requisites to success in this very perilous at- 
tempt, and his papermaker very soon obtained an extensive mortgage upon the 
copyright of the paper. Thus crippled in his resources, the great expenditure 
required for foreign correspondence, and for first-rate talent in reporting from the 
Houses of Parliament, and from the Police Offices, and the Courts of Law, was 
no where to be found. ‘Then did the Chronicle fall fast into the rear. Net only 
was the foreign correspondence invariably copied from the Times and the Herald 
of the preceding day, but the expenses of the establishment were curtailed by 


gas, coal, and coke—against the prosaic cockneys who, as he said, turn even the | PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE LONDON NEWSPAPER | the use of types of double the ordinary size, with straggling intervals 


elements to material use, burning the air, and the very earth on which they tread. | 
On such occasions his strictures, though unjust, were not divested of a certain 
character of originality and playfulness. Crossing Hyde Park one day, with 
some friends, he suddenly broke forth into a poetic and passionate anathema 
against some of the finest blood horses that ever exhibited their paces round the | 
ring. Passing next from comparisons between the objects of his affected dis- 
dain, and the proud steeds of Arabia, which he characterized as possessing a | 
sagacity approaching to intellect, the angry poet all at once diverged into a | 
rhapsody on the spirituality, as he was pleased to term it, of the ass! | 
“In the East,” said he, “the ass is superb. A troop of camels would be | 
unable to cross the desert unless headed by an ass! In an age like the 
present, when firmness of purpose is recognized as a virtue, can too much | 
praise be given to the tenacity of the ass! I have ever,’ continued 
he, ‘“‘admired that splendid comparison which Homer draws between the 
stern immobility of the warrior and the firmness of the ass, that having once 
effected his entrance into a field, resists with unshaken constancy all attempts 
to expel him from the favoured spot of his election. It is only in the west that | 
the ass has ceased to be poetic. When warlike and barbarous tribes found it | 
expedient to render the horse the accomplice of their guilty ravages—from that | 
moment the ass lost his place in society, and became confounded among the | 
democracy of the brute creation. His noble qualities were thrown into shade, | 
his faculties degraded—his intelligence paralysed by vulgar toils—and his very | 
name used as a symbol to represent the hopeless incapacity that would have | 
been too much honoured by a kick from his hoof. This wanton injustice will | 
perhaps be redressed by future ages.” 

Though by no means convinced that the reader will sympathize with the | 
opinions here advanced in favour of assinine intellectuality, we yet believe the | 
advocate to have taken up the cause, not in a vein of irony, but in a genuine | 
spirit of zeal for his protégés; and, undoubtedly, if the universality of the | 
prejudice existing against the defended constitutes the disinterested generosity | 
of the defence, few will contest the liberal motives which actuated the pleader. 


| mask should be worn: the most distinguished of our public men, themselves un- 


| a passing hand in this good cause—thus doing for you and for the world, what 


PRESS. | 
From Tait’s Magazine. 

“Tf I live to return to London, I will tear the mask off these men, and shew 
the public what sort of persons they are who thus govern the world under the 
mysterious appellation of * We.’”—Speech of D. O'Connell, Esq., at Dublin, 
November. 

Mr. O'Connell, you are right. It is due to justice, to honour, to liberty, and | 
to the magnanimous character of this nation, that these men should be unmasked. | 
When so vast an influence is exercised by the Press, it is merciless that the | 


protected by the vizor, have thus fallen by mysterious hands—stabbed in the 
back by men who fight upon the ’vantage ground. As circumstances have given 
us an extensive knowledge of the personell of the Press, we are willing to lend 


neither you nor the world, without such assistance, can have the means of doing 
for yourselves. 

The order to be observed, in our account of the Newspaper Press, is evidently 
to examine its divisions as they principally appear before the public eye. These 
are, first, the Morning Daily Newspapers; second, the Evening Papers ; and 
third, the interminable varieties of the Weekly Press. 

Accordingly, we proceed to raise the curtain upon the operators at the morn- 
ing newspapers, commencing with that monarch of periodical literature—the all- 
powerful Times. 

The Times is a joint-stock company. It is held in twenty-four shares, which, 
in the time of the late Mr. Walter—the father of the present honourable mem- 


” 


Thus dwindled away the circulation of this once celebrated paper ; and, latterly, 
its sale did not amount to more than about two thousand copies per day. T 
these circumstances, Mr. Clements, in January last, disposed of his interest in 
the Morning Chronicle for the sum of £17,000, to Messrs. Grote the banker, 
Easthope the stock-jobber, and Joshua Parkes, the great Birmingham Whig. 
But even these gentlemen cannot be much flattered upon their present knowledge 
of the very difficult mysteries of the newspaper trade. The foreign correspondence 
is certainly improved, and, from the important points of Paris and Madrid, the 
Chronicle is now amongst the earliest in the field ; but still the windows remain 
open in the type, and there is not more than two-thirds of the quantity of matter 
which appears in the Times. But more injurious by far is the interpolation of 
the writing of some of the proprietors themselves in the columns of the Chroni- 
cle. This is a most fatal mistake. How many fortunes have been melted inte 
thin air through this most expensive of all the follies of the vain! Mr, 
Parkes should write himself up into the Cabinet of the Whigs, yet not then will 
he find himself repaid for all the thousands he will squander on the way. Men 
follow not, in these days, the leaders whose battle is not for the liberties of man- 
kind, but for the high places for themselves. ‘The philosophic and invaluable Mr. 
Black should here be allowed, without let or molestation, to expound to the 
world his own most masterly views upon politics and life. He is the Socrates 
of the age, and ought not to be superseded by babblers. Upon public grounds 
we take the liberty of saying these things, because it is the absence of all power 
of competition which enables the giant of the Times to drive back, and to scom 
and defy the advancing spirit of the age. ‘There never was such an opportunity 


‘*windows,” and other expedients for saving a few daily shillings of “te. 
U 





ber for Berkshire—were sold at the low rate of £100 per share. Through the 
exertions of that talented, high-minded, and much-persecuted man, and the con- 
tinued exertions and talent displayed by his son, this once insignificant concern 
has risen to its present extraordinary height of prosperity and power in the politi- 
cal world. Itis now valued at the rate of £20,000 per share. Of the number 
of shares, sixteen, or two-thirds of the whole, are the property of Mr. Walter 


Few literary men of the present day are subject to more frequent moods of | himself—he deriving from his interest in the Times an income of more than 


despondency and gloom than the noble and illustrious author of Moise. 
has he confided to the ear of friendship a most doleful and incoherent chapter 
of confessions. 
sights, but mine is not an inquisitive temperament. My whole existence, from 
infancy till now, has been devoured by ennui. I have travelled with indifference 
to external objects, urged by mere weariness of life. I have observed ngthing, 
felt nothing, with interest. I attach myself to nothing. I serve my king cor- 
dially, and yet without enthusiasm. 
petual self-restraint. 


Virtue is dear to me, but as a divinity that moves my reason rather than touches 
my heart. 
peculiarly organized. Buffon has occasionally appreciated her—Voltaire has 
loaded her with derision—Rousseau has treated her as a prostitute, and, at the 


Often | 


The faculties of him who can worship her as he ought, must be | 


£20,000 per annum, and this continually on the increase. For many years he 
was the managing proprietor—receiving an additional allowance of £2,000 per 


from Printing-House Square, and set up in the capacity of a country gentleman. 

| He now, in no way whatever, interferes in the management of the Times. 
The great gun of the establishment is now a Mr. Sterling. This gentleman 
| Was a captain in the army, and served in the Peninsular War. He is well 


and in the constant society of military men. He is the writer of the principal 
leading matter of the Times—all the *‘ thunder” of that journal having, for now 
| a number of years, proceeded from his pen. He first introduced himself to the 
| concern by sending ina series of letters under the signature of ‘“ Vetus,”’ the 
| brilliancy of thought of which procured him an engagement upon terms which 


as the apostacy of the Times presents to the advance of the Chronicle. 

The Morning News has been built upon the ruins of the Guardian and Public 
| Ledger, which it is fast following to the tomb. 
The Morning Post is well known upon the Conservative side. It was the 
| property of the Messrs. Byrne, one of whom, dying of the cholera in the cours¢ 
| of a few hours in the year 1832, occasioned the Post to be sold, for the sum of 
| £24,000, to the tame elephant, and others of his party. The circulation i 
| small, but, going much into the aristocratic circles, the advertisements até 
charged at a high price, and form a profitable return. Mr. Walton is the write? 


‘There are men,”’ would he say, “who are fond of seeing | annum; but since the acquisition of his very enormous fortune, he has retired | of the political articles, which are rabid, and therefore lose their effect. 


Morning is now over, and we pass to the doings of the Evening. 
| Of the evening papers, the Globe has been the most conspicuous since the 
| advent of the Whig administration. It is edited by Mr. Gorton, the compiler of 
|a Biographical Dictionary, and other very fair works. ‘Rhis gentleman has, 


My existence is, in short, a system of per- | known to the Duke of Wellington; and though no longer connected with the | however, been a mere cipher for the last four years, the political articles having 


It would pain me to think that I have done ill, and yet— | service, he yet continues to reside at Knightsbridge, opposite the horse barracks, | come regularly and daily from the offices of Lords Palmerston and Melbourne. 
must I confess it '—to have done well affords me no intense gratification. | 


| It is called ** Cupid’s Album,” because it is written by Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Palmerston is called Cupid, because he kills ladies with his gold chain. 

Should the course of Cupid not again ran smooth, the Globe will—but we vill 
not prophesy its fate till we have further proved its new character. 


The Courier is a joint stock company, the shares twenty-four, and held by 4 





same time, adored the beauty he endeavoured to degrade. And g\ory!—who, | have been continually increasing to his present great salary of £1500 per year. | diversity of persons. Political principle it has absolutely none, and of allthe 


in his hour of sober sad reflection, can seriously worship glory! The greatest 
man of the age has even now departed from amongst us: Bonaparte is no more. 
I have heard scores of discharged hallad-mongers roar themselves hoarse in the 
streets of London with the announcement of his death, and not one passenger 
turned aside to pay the tribute of a penny forthe bulletin! Glory! Welling- 
ton, the great English captain of the age, willingly sacnfices his fame to fashion 


—to the pleasures of a London season, and he and his faine are alike lost in the | 


crowd. He has become the rival of the petits maitres of Almack’s, and their 
glory eclipses his. Of all the names of the past or the present generation, per- 
haps one only will survive, because associated with literary merit—and that 
name is Pitt. ‘Two small tiny volumes sometimes hand down a name to poe- 


terity, for whom alone an author should write ; and it is simply because I doubt | 


if generations yet unborn will speak of my own works, that I hold them cheap 
I feel an intimate conviction that my literary fame rests on no solid foundation : 
it will not resist the hand of the destroyer—Time! When these reflections 
aseail me, ennui, like an unwelcome guest, returns. Even the solitude to which 
I have devoted the last twenty-five years of my life is now distasteful to me. 
I was happier when exposed to danger; my soul was then absorbed by the ex- 
citement of a struggle. 
Bonaparte, were perhaps the best of my life. When the king returned, his im- 
becile ministers prolonged my satisfaction for some five or six years, inasmuch 
as I had to combat their system, and their pernicious measures. But now that 
we have gained the battle, | am again the victim of ennui. I have been named 
Ambassador ; only one step more remains to complete the mishap: the proba- 
bilities are a hundred to one that I shall one dav be appointed Minister. 
has not been Minister! "Tis true, when I compose I am leggesubject to ennui 
The Martyrs, the first two acts of Moise, which I finished id garden at Aul- 
nay, afforded me some hours of mental activity. Mine is the trite story of the 
cobbler, who toils and toils at an old shoe, and yawns when his work is finished. 
Phere are but two or three things in the world which excite my admiration 
psoas on § eysered that feeling within me—Rousseau never. Of all 
yes mec i Se Aga “ the Romans, Montesquieu is the most eloquent 
i A hap oa _ age that produced those three men—and Vol- 
rst scene of Athalie without shedding tears. An 





For this reason, my ten years of persecution under | 


Who | 


| Mr. Sterling has, however, no connection with the general business of the estab- 
| lishment, receiving that large income only for sending in from his own fireside 
| the principal leader of the day. He is possessed of the most rapid and extraor- 
dinary powers of composition—sometimes producing in a single hour a full column 
of matter—compared to which nothing certainly has been seen in the political 
literature of England since the days of Swift. It is mere style, however, for 
| which this gentleman is distinguished ; for, in the impetuosity and fire of his 
| mind, political principles are deserted, returned to, and deserted again, with all 
| that rapidity which gives so strong a character for inconsistency to the politics of 
the Times. This has often been felt by the proprietors ; but so military are his 
| deportment, habits, and political views, and so proud and unmanageable the tem- 
per of the man, that they are compelled to bear much upon this head, for the in- 
| fluence derived from the power and splendour of his style. ‘Thus does Mr. 
| Sterling carry over the Times to which camp he will. The present support of 
| the government of the Duke of Wellington is entirely attributable to him. Itis 
| not asserted, however, that there is any thing corrupt in his motives—for Mr. 
Sterling is a man who would neither brook the control nor touch the mercenary 
| gold of the mightiest monarch on the The public may rest assured that 
he never will be ~ to any party whdtsoever, nor part with the power to 
dash into ten thou ieces all who shall dare to prove disobedient to his will. 
| Thus, in his rage at being baffled in his efforts to prevent the passing of the 

Poor-Law Bill, he has mercilessly malleted out the brains of the fallen tumbler 
| of Vauxhall. The somewhat brutal attacks upon Mr. O'Connell respecting his 
| rent—an affair altogether of a private nature between himself and those who 
chose to retain him in the service of his country; the scorn heaped upon that 
| invaluable public servant, whom he designates as ‘‘a Mr. Joseph Hume;” the 
| abuse of that accomplished politician, “his apprentice Roebuck,” who presumed, 
| contrary to the will of Mr. Sterling, to prevent a contemptible little Tory from 
| becoming the representative for Bath; all the abuse, of the “ dirty Radicals,” 
| the “ Kensington butcher,” and the ** Brummagen Hampden,” proceeds from the 

pen of this Man in the Iron Mask. So great his power for evil or for good, and 
| SO savage is the use which he latterly has made of his abilities, that it really is 
| high time that the people of England should know something of the profession 
| and temper of a man, who thus, from his house at Knightsbridge, can fling down, 





| s 


| 


—ts that ever walked the streets, this has probably been the worst— 
Amongst others who write editorial articles for its columns, is no less a persomge 
than Louis Philippe, the King of the Barricades. Thus, if the readéy will um 
to the file of the Courier of the date of Thursday, March 29, 1833, he will there 
see, in the shape of an editorial article, the defence, by himself, of the King of 
the French—and certainly a very satisfactory defence—upon the chargé,of in- 
gratitude towards his minister Lafitte, in suffering his property to be sold, For 
the last twelve months the Courier has been under the editorship of Mr. James 
Stuart, a Scottish gentleman of talent, and the author of a popular work of travels 
in the United States of America. This gentleman was before the public some 
years since, in consequence of his duel with Sir Alexander Boswell. Why we 
mention the private affairs of Mr. Stuart, which is done with the greatest re- 
spect, is to undeceive the public as to the present standing, property, and influence 
of the new Courier; for it is given out, and, out of Scotland, very extensively 


pose of mental occupation, and to drive away his cares consequent upon 
affair alluded to above. So honourable, wealthy, and dignified a person, it 6 
said, would never have accepted en appointment as the editor of a newspaper, 
without the most perfect liberty of action, upon principles of his own ; and, 
therefore, the independence of the Courier is now undoubted and complete.— 
These assertions may be true, and the public may probably possess the guarantee 
for the independence of the Courier, but that is no reason why we do not inform 
our readers that Mr. Stuart no longer is possessed of any property whatever, his 
estates in- Scotland, and everything possessed by him in the world, having been 
swept away by reason of indiscreet speculations at the period of ‘the panic.— 
The public has an undoubted right to be informed that the person who states 
“that Mr. O'Connell wheedles and cheats the peasantry of Freland out of two- 
pences and pence,” is quite as likely to be commanded by his employers to say 
those things, as any other person whose subsistence depends upon his pea. The 
Courier lately prostrated itself in the dirt at the feet of the Duke of Wellington. 
His Grace did not deign to pick it mp. It is trying to recover from the false 
stumble—but the mud sticks. 








* The errors of the Times hate, of late, got far beyond indiscretions. 


believed, that Mr. Stuart has merely become editor of the Courier, for the "ihe 
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~The Sun is an evening paper of moderate notoriety. Mr. Murdo Young is 
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health, spirits, and intellectual exertion are requisite to its faithful discharge. 


the proprietor of this luminary. He also found favour with the Whigs, and he | Three hours of leisure, unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward to 


still fights well in their behalf. 


well-known Maginn. 


. with delight as a change and recreation, will suffice to realize in literature a | hopelessly lost ! 
The Standard is owned by Mr. Baldwin, and edited by Mr. Gifford and the | larger product of what is truly genial, than weeks of compulsion. 


Money and 


This paper is another instance of the power of mere style; | immediate reputation form only an arbitrary and accidental end of literary labour. 


for it has fought its way to a large circulation under all the disadvantages of a | The hope of increasing them by any given exertion will often prove a stimulant 


losing cause. , *. . 
Finally, we shall glance at that very important division of the metropolitan 
press, the Sunday newspapers. 4 : ; 
First, then, is the colossus of weekly literature, the ‘Dispatch. It is the pro- 
rty of Mr. Harmer of Hatton-Garden, who has made many thousands of 
money by its success—previous to which he possessed not much. _ Its principal 


to industry ; but the necessity of acquiring them will in all works of genius con- 
vert the stimulant into a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse their very nature, 
and instead of exciting, stun and stupify the mind.”—vol. i. p. 223. 


And again : 
“It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than a libel on human 


nature, to believe that there is any established and reputable profession or em- 


writer is a Mr. Williams, who produces the first or principal leading article, and | ployment, in which a man may not contrive to act with honesty and honour ; and 


the letter under the signature of Publicola. ‘This gentleman was formerly a 
lieutenant in the navy, in, which capacity he acquired his view of the former, 
tyrannical horrors of our vessels of war, the remembrance of which has given 
such tremendous power to his pen. His father was an American loyalist, and 
related to General Hayne, the late very distinguished Governor of South Caro- 


doubtless there is likewise none which may not at times present to the contrary. 


But woefully will that man find himself mistaken, who imagines that the pro- 
fession of literature, or (to speak more plainly) the érade of authorship, besets its 
members with fewer or with less insidious temptations than the church, the law, 
or the different branches of commerce. Let literature be an honourable 


lina. Mr. Williams has also been the editor of an edition of Thomson’s Sea- | augmentation to your arms, but not fill the escutcheon !”—IJbib. p. 230. 


sons, and of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and the author of an original and powerful 
work, called “The Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson ;” books which the public ought 
to buy, in honour of one of the noblest warriors that ever yet appeared in the 
cause of the liberties of man. 

Superior in brilliancy of style, and little inferior to the Dispatch in fixedness 
of purpose, comes that bright gem of political literature, the Spectator news- 
paper. Great sums of money here have been lost, and certainly very honour- 
ably lost. Mr. Day, formerly the blacking-maker of Holborn, has had much 
connection with this paper, expending most liberally—because with little prospect 
of remuneration—a portion of his fortune in the support of this bright and liberal 
publication. The price of the Spectator is the only stumbling-block to its 
triumphant success. We, therefore, suggest that, by a diminution of the size of 
the paper, and the partial discontinuance of its refined producti®ns in literature, 
theatricals, and the fine arts, the Spectator might be conveniently sold at the 
ordiuary price. With this change, it would rise toa circulation of ten thou- 
sand in a single month. ‘Its editor is a Scottish gentlenan—Rimtoul by name. 

There is also the Sunday Times, a pleasant and inoffensive print. It goes 
chiefly into “families,” and, therefore, pretends not to any particular political 
decision. This paper was founded by Mr. D. W. Harvey, whose energetic 
writings advanced it to the large circulation of ten thousand copies per week. 
That gentleman then sold it for the sum of £7000 in money, and an annuity of 
£400 per annum, which he enjoys at the present time. Its circulation is good, 
but has much gone down. Mr. Gaspy is the editor and partly the proprietor of 
the Sunday Times. 

The John Bull is still edited by Mr. Theodore Hook. This paper was estab- 
lished by the Government—the expenses having been paid by the Treasury for 
the first six weeks. Owing to the assistance of Mr. Croker, and style of Mr. 
Hook, further assistance was not required—the paper having been brought to be 
a valuable property in that unexampled short period of time. Owing to the 
change in the health of Mr. Hook, the John Bull is now much less prosperous 
than in the early part of its career. This gentleman was seized with apoplexy 
at his house at Putney, and lay for a considerable time in a very debilitated state. 
Since that period, both in his political writing and in his literary productions, 
there has been a corresponding diminution, in the vigour of his mind. Mr. 
Hook has recently sold one of his remaining quarter-shares in the John Bull for 
the sum of £4000. 

Into the lower regions of the press—the stews wherein dwell the Age, and the 
other children of the John Bull—at present at least we will notto go. The True 
Sun, the Morning Advertiser, and the Examiner—all honest men labouring in 
the good cause—we also reserve for the present. 


my 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
From the London Quarterly Review. 
Art. IV.—Specimens of the Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

It will be the natural wish of every reader that Mr. Henry Coleridge had at 
least tried to give more of a dramatic shape to his record. But at the same 
time, all who had the pleasure of Mr. Coleridge’s acquaintance are well aware 
that his forte was more in monologue than dialogue; that he, on almost all oc- 
casions, lectured rather than conversed ; his illustrations expanding and multiply- 
ing as he proceeded, not from the quickening collision of another mind, but the 
onward self-evolved excitation of his own. As respects his latter intercourse 
with his nephew, more especially, we can conceive that we may not have lost 
much by the omission of what may be well called the stage directions, so useful 
and entertaining in the case of Boswell. We are afraid that during the short 
period over which the present diary extends, the state of things was such, that 
we may but too completely fill up every blank by one melancholy formula—place, 
Mr. Coleridge's bed-room—-time, night—present, the poet in his arm-chair, physi- 
cally worn and exhausted by a day of pain, but refreshed and invigorated by the 
recent entrance of his dear young frieyd, to whom it is a sort of necessity of his 
nature that he should unburthen himself of some of the innumerable trains of 
thought and reflection that have been occupying him, as far as bodily sufferings 
might permit, since their last meeting. We hope other friends will be now en- 
couraged to task their memories, and produce some reminiscences of those ear- 
lier days as to which it would be so agreeable to have more of the Boswellian 
sort of accompaniment. How delightful, for instance, is almost the solitary 
communication furnished to these volumes by another relative, Mr. Serjeant 
Coleridge, who places the old man before us as stopping short one Sunday morn- 
ing as he entered the churchyard on Richmond Hill, and exclaiming, ‘‘ I feel as 
if God had given man fifty-two springs in every year ! ”’ 

Johnson’s eulogy of Burke is in every body’s recollection ; viz. that if a bar- 
ber’s boy had stopped for ten minutes under the same shed with him during a 
shower of rain, he would have said, on going away, “ That is an extraordinary 
man.” Assuredly the same thing may be said with quite as much truth of Cole- 
ridge. ‘The affluence of his mind could never be repressed, and such was the 
catholic humanity of his heart, the pure charity which mingled with every play 
even of his imagination, that no child of Adam ever seemed to him unworthy, 
we do not say of frank and kindly communication merely, but of the treatment 
of an equal. How completely, when once fairly in talk with any human being, 
ho matter how lowly in condition, how deficient in education, he seemed to for- 
get the intellectual gulph that separated himself from his auditor, we need not 
remind any one that knew any thing of his habits. When he carried it so far as 
not merely to adorn and embellish subjects of which his barber’s might be sup- 
posed to have some feeling and comprehension, but to harangue them (as he of- 
ten did) on topics and in a style which must to them have been alike heathen 
Greek, the effect was at once so quaintly ludicrous and gently amiable, that we 
cannot but wish some specimens of it had been preserved, as far as such things 
ever can be preserved by a mere record of words. ‘The parties addressed, how- 
ever capable of fully understanding his drift, were always cheered and delighted 
with the evident kindliness of his whole spirit and intentions—while “he held 
them with his glittering eye,” the cordial childlike innocence of his smile, the 
inexpressible sweetness of his voice, and the rich musical flow into which his 
mere language ever threw itself, were subsidiary charms that told even upon the 
dullest and the coldest. Had it been possible that such a man should ever have 
taken up the trade of a demagogue, either in the pulpit or on the hustings, what 
power must have been his! ‘The more unintelligible his strain, the greater of 
course, so the watchword were skilfully chosen, would have been its potency. 

Those who are acquainted in general with what the course of Mr. Coleridge’s 
personal history had been, and who are told in limine that the present work is 
made up of the confidential conversation of the sick-room in which he so lately 
breathed his last, but who never happened to meet with the man himself, will 
perhaps be agreeably surprised when they find that it contains no trace of mur- 
muring, in as far as his own fortunes in the world were concerned. Upon the 
great political events of the few last years he indeed expresses himself oceasion- 
ally—as what man of understanding and honesty has not been often heard to do! 
—in the language of regret and mournful anticipation. Once or twice, perhaps, 
he has allowed some fling of virtuous indignation to escape him with regard to 
the immediate actors in these miserable doings. But, with these exceptions, 
the whole book is radiant with the habitual benignity, charity, and hopefulness of 
the man ; and indeed, even as to the expected topics, he had so accustomed 
himself to trace external events to remole causes, and to rely on that Power 
which can and will bring good out of evil, that his general tone of feeling. as to 
the apparently guiltiest of our political culprits, was that of compassion ; and 

at we mach doubt if he ever seriously did believe that the Constitution of 
England had been irretrievably undone. 

: The equanimity with which this record shows Mr. Coleridge to have looked 
ack upon a tife which any worldly person must have called eminently unfortunate, 
wi hot, as we have intimated, surprise any one who had the honour and privilege 
p his acquaintance. He was, in the first place, well aware that the main source 
of all his external mishaps was in himself—and this indeed he has plainly told 
reg = of the most interesting pages of his Autobiographia Literaria—a work 
the » however absurdly so named, as it is any thing rather than ‘a narrative of 
a incidents of his own career, does nevertheless deserve to be reprinted, not 
~ y on many other accounts, but for the vivid glimpses which it affords us of 
us Intellectual hahitudes, and the prevalent moods of his mind. 

Never,” says the autobiugrapher, ‘ PURSUE LITERATURE AS A TRADE. 


London, 1835. 


With 
y man, I have never known an individual, least 


the exception of one extraordinar 
of all an individual of 


We are well aware that, after Mr. Coleridge's opinions and habits were formed, 
it would have been extremely difficult to find any (properly so called) professional 
situation for him, unless he had chosen to take orders—and why he never did so 
we are altogether uninformed. He himself, in the very chapter from which 
we have been quoting, says of the Church, that it presents to every man of learn- 
ing and génius a walk of life in which he may cherish a rational hope of being 
able to unite the widest schemes of literary utility with the strictest performance 
of professional duties. “ There is,” he says, ‘‘ scarce a department of human know- 
ledge without some bearing on the various critical, historical, philosophical, and mo- 
ral truths, in which the scholar must be interested as a clergyman : no one pursuit 
worthy of a man of genius which may not be followed without incongruity.” 
No doubt the motives that withheld the learned and devout churchman, who thus 
thought, from the service of the altar, must have been powerful—as little that 
they were honourable to his feelings ; but who can cease to regret that Coleridge's 
life was not cast into the same happy course as that of Crabbe or Bowles? 
After all, if there was not, there assuredly ought to have been, some means of 
adequately providing for such a man, after his name and character were fixed and 
determined, either in some great metropolitan institution, or within the walls of 
one or other of our universities. If ever those magnificent national establish- 
ments are reformed to any good or real purpose, it will be from within, by the 
act of their own proper authorities ; and we feel assured that, in any plan of 
internal reform likely to proceed from the eminent persons who at present guide 
their counsels, a leading feature would be that of providing a greater number of 
stations in which men who have really distinguished themselves in science or 
literature might find honourable retirement and shelter for the evening of their 
days. We well know that Cambridge was proud of her Coleridge : he was almost 
worshipped there among both young and old ;—his last visit, in particular, called 
forth a display of feeling which can never cease to be remembered, to their 
honour, by all who witnessed the scene. 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Coleridge himself did not complain, we may spare our- 
selves the pain of any further comments on the dark and melancholy circum- 
stances in which this great light of his time and country, this beautiful poet, this 
exquisite metaphysician, this universal scholar, and profound theologian, was 
permitted to pass so many years of his life. We shall not even be tempted to 
go beyond a mere allusion to the fact, that the only reduction of the pension list, 
which the late Whig government ventured upon, was one which deprived ten 
meritorious men of letters, with Coleridge at their head, of a pittance of £100 
per annum, which had been accorded to them by King George IV.—the one 
reduction, we verily believe, which could not have been demanded or approved 
of by a single tax-payer of these kingdoms, Whig, Tory, or Radical. Hear the 
dying poet’s own comment on this and all other such mischances :-— 
Comp.aint. 
“ How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 
Reproor. 
“For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain ' 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain ? 
Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain * 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man '—Three treasures, Love, and Light, 
And Calm Thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ;— 
And three firm friends, more sure than day or night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.” 
Coleridge was, in truth, a high as well as a humble spirit, and he, no question 


from the greatest of his poetical predecessors. 


he alludes in a chapter of his Autohographia already quoted by us. 
says : 


tranquil temper, in all that related to themselves. 


gard to immediate reputation. 
cheerfulness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt a cor- 
respondent habit of feeling in the author himself. Shakspeare’s evenness and 
sweetnesss of temper were almost proverbial in his own age. 


serted, that our great bard ‘ grew immortal in his own despite.’ 


his persona] existence, Shakspeare adds : 
* Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I once gone, to all the world must die ; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen, 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouth of men.’ 
“Tn Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitutionally tender, delicate, and, in 
comparison with his three great compeers, I hadalmost said, effeminate ; and 
this additionally saddened by the unjust persecution of Burleigh, and the severe 
calamities which overwhelmed his latter days. These causes have diffused 
over all his compositions ‘‘a melancholy grace,’’ and have drawn forth occa- 
sional strains, the more pathetic from their gentleness. But no where do we 
find the least trace of irritability, and still less of quarrelsome or affected con- 
tempt of his censurers. The same calmness, and even greater self-possession, 
may be affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems and poetic character are con- 
cerned. He reserved his anger for the enemies of religion, freedom, and his 
country. My mind is not capable of forming a more august conception, than 
arises from the contemplation of this great manin his latter days: poor, sick, 
old, blind, slandered, persecuted, 
‘« Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind,”’— 
in an age in which he was as little understood by the party for whom, as by that 
against whom he had contended ; and among men before whom he strode so far 
as to dwarf himself by the distance ; yet still listening to the music of his own 
thoughts, or if additionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of 
two or three solitary individuals, he did nevertheless 
“ Argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore up and steer’d 
Right onward.” —Autobiographia, vol. i. pp. 32-35. 
As we ehall not be so superfluous as to attempt any orderly arrangement in 
an article on table-talkg we may as well quote here what Coleridge said, across 
the fire, nearly twenty years later, on the characteristics of Chaucer and Shaks- 
re :— 
ee I take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerfulness is especially 
delicious to me in my old age. How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how per- 
fectly free from the least touch of sickly melancholy or morbid drooping! The 
sympathy of the poet with the subjects of his poetry is particularly remarkable 
in Shakspeare and Chaucer ; but what the first effects by a strong act of imagi- 
nation and mental metamorphosis, the last does without any effort, merely by 
the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. How well we seem to know 
Chaucer! How absolutely nothing do we know of Shakspeare !”—Table- Talk, 
March 15, 1834. 


’ 








genius, healthy or happy without a profession, i. ¢., some 
which does not depend on the will of the moment, and 
on so far mechanically, that an average quantum only of 


regular employment, 
which can be carried 








We cannot read the numerous fragments of delicious criticism on Shakspeare 
which are scattered over these volumes, as well as the Autobiographia, without 


| remembering with sorrow that Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, delivered | 


had a noble pleasure and pride in his belief—whether altogether well-founded or 
not we have some doubts—that he inherited not only this serene scorn of mere 
worldly distinctions, but a gallant indifference to immediate literary popularity, 
We suspect that he might with 
more justice have compared himself on both of these heads to some of his own 
illustrious contemporaries, than to one at least of the immortal names to which 
He there 


‘The men of the greatest genius, as far as we can judge from their own works 
or from the accounts of their contemporaries, appear to have been of calm and 
In the inward assurance of 
permanent fame, they seem to have been either indifferent, or resigned, with re- 
Through all the works of Chaucer there reigns a 


That this did not 
arise from ignorance of his own comparative greatness, we have abundant proof 
in his sonnets, which could scarcely have been known to Mr. Pope, when he as- 
Speaking of one 
whom he had celebrated. and contrasting the duration of his works with that of 


as the enlightened German’s. have never been collected and printed. Are they 
We know that one friend and admirer of our poet employed, 
with his consent, a skilful short-hand writer to take notes of the whole course, 
and imperfect as these must nu doubt have been, still they could scarcely fail 
to furnish most valuable materials for an editor such as H. N. Coleridge. We 
are sure Mr, Frere would be happy to place the MS., if now in his possession 
at the disposal of one so well qualified to use it for the honour of the deceased, 
and the instruction of the world. But let us return to our extracts. 
“T cannot in the least allow any necessity for Chaucer’s poetry, especially the 
“« Canterbury Tales,” being considered obsolete. Let a few plain rules be given 
for sounding the final 6 of syllables, and for expressing the termination of such 
words as ocedin, natién, dc. as dissyllables,—or let the syllables to be sounded 
in such cases be marked by a competent metrist. This simple expedient would, 
with a very few trifling exceptions. where the errors are inveterate, enable any 
reader to feel the perfect smoothness and harmony of Chaucer’s verse. As to 
understanding his language,—if you read twenty pages with a good glossary, 
you surely can find no further difficulty even as it is; but I should have no ob- 
jection to see this one :—strike out those words which are now obsolete, and I 
will venture to say that I will replace every one of them by words still in use out 
of Chaucer himself, or Gower his disciple. Ido not want this myself ; I rather 
like to see the significant terms which Chaucer unsuccessfully offered as candi- 
dates for admission into our language.—but surely so very slight a change of 
the text may well be pardoned even by black-letterati for the purpose of re- 
storing so great a poet to his ancient and most deserved popularity.”*—Table- 
Talk, April, 1833. 
Something like what Mr. Coleridge here recommends for the ‘popularization 
of this great old poet has just been attempted by Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, 
in a couple of small volumes, entitled The Riches of Chaucer ;’”’ and not- 
withstanding this affected title, and a preface in which we find the venerable 
Cockney school revived in ull its glory, the editor appears to have acquitted 
himself of his task as regards the text of Chaucer, and the selection of glos- 
sarial notes, with considerable tact. Would that some really ripe and good 
scholar would undertake an annotated edition of the whole of Chaucer. We 
have no even tolerable edition of any of his writings except the Canterbury 
Tales ; and great as ‘I'yrwhitt was in more departments than one, much progress 
has been made ia all of them since he wrote, and in none of them more than in 
the illustration of the old English tongue, especially by bringing to bear upon 
its obsolete forms the living commentary of comparatively unmixed Teutonic 
dialects. On the structure and varieties of his mother tongue we have never 
perhaps had a more admirable critic than has been lost to us in Mr. Coleridge. 
To proceed with our Ana :— 
‘Tt may be doubted whether a composite language like the English is not a 
happier instrument of expression than a homogeneous one like the German. 
We possess a wonderful richness and variety of modified meanings in our Saxon 
and Latin quasi-synonymes, which the Germans have not. For “ the pomp 
and prodigality of heaven.” the Germans must have said “the spendthriftness.”” 
Shakspeare is particularly happy in his use of the Latin synonymes, and in dis- 
tinguishing between them and the Saxon.” 
—We wish Mr. Coleridge had worked out this last idea. We think it quite 
just ; and feel, to give but one example, how admirably the bare simple strength 
of Saxon monosyllables is made to contrast with and heighten the effect of the 
most gorgeous Latin sesqguipedalia in 
“ The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 
Again he says :-— 
‘‘Shakspeare is of no age. It is idle to endeavour to support his phrases by 
quotations from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. His language is. 
entirely his own, and the younger dramatists imitated him. ‘The construction 
of Shakspeare’s sentences, whether in verse or prose, is the necessary and ho- 
mogeneous vehicle of his peculiar manner of thinking. His is not the style of 
the age. More particularly, Shakspeare’s blank verse is an absolutely new 
creation. Read Daniel.—the admirable Daniel,—in his “Civil Wars,” and 
‘‘ Triumphs of Hymen.” ‘The style and language are just such as any very 
pure and manly writer of the present day—Wordsworth, for example—would 
use ; it seems quite modern in comparison with the style of Shakspeare. Ben 
Jonson’s blank verse is very masterly and individual, and perhaps Massinger’s 
is even still nobler. In Beaumont and Fletcher it is constantly slipping into 
lyricisms. 
‘‘T believe Shakspeare was not a whit more intelligible in his own day than 
he is now to an educated man, except for a few local allusions of no conse- 
quence. As I said, he is of no age,—-nor, I may add, of any religion, or party, 
or profession. The body and substance of his works came out of the unfathoma+ 
ble depths of his own oceanic mind ; his observation and his reading, which was 
considerable, supplied him with the drapery of his figures.” —August, 19, 1832. 
What striking words are those of our table-talker; ‘‘ how absolutely nothing 
do we know of Shakspeare!” He is indeed the immortal enigma of literature : 
» | there is hardly a poetaster of his period of whom we do not know more than of 
the greatest genius that ever England or the world produced ; and he lived and 
wrote in the same town with the brightest galaxy of wits, and scholars, and 
statesmen, that ever adorned any period of English history. He walked every 
day the same streets with the Cecils, the Bacons, the Raleighs—his eternal 
dramas were acted before two of the most accomplished sovereigns that ever 
sat on the English throne—nay, he was without a doubt the most popular dra- 
matist of that splendid time—and yet there is not the shadow of evidence that 
any one of those of his contemporaries whose names can be said to survive, 
with the single exception of Ben Johnson, ever was within the walls of the 
same private chamber with Shakspeare. Surly Ben’s well-known disparaging 
sentence about his book-learning, and the general but vague tradition of his 
sweet and gentle temper—these are absolutely the only traces that we have of 
Shakspeare as he personally moved among and impressed his fellow-mortals in 
the London of Elizabeth and JamesI. Not one jot of his private conversation 
—not one scrap of his private correspondence—has been thought worthy of pre- 
servation. ‘The first account of his life was the weak and credulous one by 
Rowe, published nearly a hundred years after his death. For all that we can 
discover, Shakspeare was actually—popular as his dramas were—not a whit a 
more important individual in the eyes of his contemporaries than any Bucksione 
or Moncrieff among the modern playwrights is now in our own :— 
‘* For men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but'to the summer ; 
And not a man, for being simply man, 
Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 
That are without him—as plaee, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; 
Which, when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
The loves that lean’d on them, as slippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall."—Troidus and Cressida.—{ To be conanued.} 





* Our t has elsewhere this beautiful passage on a cognat bject :—"* In the 
days of Chaucer and Gower our language might be compared to a wilderness of 
vocal reeds, from which the favourites only of Pan and Apollo could construct éven 
the rude Syrinx ; and from this the constructors alone could elicit strains of miisic. 
But now, partly by the labours of successive poets, and in part by the more #ftificial 
state of society and social inte: course, language, mechanized as it were into a barrel- 
organ, supplies at once both instrument and tune, Thus even the deaf may play, 
so as to delight the many. Sometimes.(for it is with similies as it is with jests at a 
wine-table, one is sure to suggest another) I have attempted to illustrate the present 
state of our language, in its relation to literature, by a press-room of larger and 
smaller stereotype pieces, which, in the present Anglo-Gallican fashion of uncon- 
nected, epigrammatic periods, it requires but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to vary 
indefinitely, and yet still produce something, which, if not sense, will be so like-it as 
to do as well : perhaps better, for it spares the, reader the trouble of thinking ; prevents 
vacancy, while it in ules indolence ; and secures the memory from all danger of ah 
intellectual plethora. ence of all trades, literature at present demands the least 
talent or information ; and, of all modés of literature, the manufacturing of poeims, 
The difference, indeed, between these and the works of genius is not less than be- 
tween an-egg and an egg-shell ; yet at a distance they both look alike.”—Autobie- 
graphia, vol. i. p. 39. : 


Summary. 
Mr. Barrow no longer Mr. Barrow..—We have much pleasure in stating that 
the worthy Secretary of the Admiralty has been created a baronet, not only asa 
reward for his long public services, but as a distinction justly earned by his emi- 
nent literary and scientific acquirements. To the honour of his Majesty be it 
told, that it was altogether unsolicited. 
Mr. Southey.—We have also reason to betieve the same distinction has been 
offered to Mr. Southey. 

| It is related, that a vulgar mercantile traveller having to spend the dull Sunday 
| at Newton Steuart, the landlord recommended Burns to him as a social com- 
| panion. was accordingly invited, but soon disgusted by the intrusive man- 
| ners of his host, who called him poet, and asked for a specimen of his craft. 
| Burns required a subject and his name ; which being given “ myself, and Andrew 
| Turner,” the indignant bard wrote : 
When first the world was made, 

Some guts and hoofs were left, 
And these were flung into a corner ; 

To use them up it was essayed, 

When, lo! of brains and soul bereft, 
A Beast came forth, ycleped Andrew Tarner. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. No. III. 

On the 21st of April, 1776, the Frazer Highlanders—then numbered asthe 71st 
of the line—embarked at Greenock on board of a fleet destined for North America. 
The Battle of Bunker’s Hill having been by this time fought, and the last hope of 
an amicable arrangement between the mother country and the colonies laid aside, 
it was deemed advisable, by those at the head of affairs, to send over without 
delay as large a force as possible ; and as there were but few old corps disposable 
for service, even regiments which, like our own, had not yet completed their first 
drill, were directed to hold themselves in readiness. I had then the honour to 
rank as a lieutenant in the 71st, having, like most of my brother officers, raised 
men for my commission ; and am, therefore, enabled to speak with confidence both 
as to the condition of the regiment and the te:nper and feelings of the men com- 
posing it. The latter were excellent, nothing, indeed, could be superior; for 


the recruits, having been collected chiefly from the lands of their chief, were, | 


with few exceptions, young, able-bodied, and full of attachment to their superiors, 
whom, for the most part, they followed from motives of hereditary affection.— 
But the former was, according to the criterion of the Horse Guards, bad enough. 
As a battalion, indeed, we knew nothing. Not only were we ignorant of the 
most common field-movements, but the very manual and platoon exercise was 
strange to us; yet we obeyed the order of embarkation with the highest satistac- 
tion, and looked forward to what might rise out of it without a shadow of dis- 
trust. 

For some time after clearing the Frith of Clyde no occurrence befel worthy 
of being recorded. <A large convoy always moves slowly ; and as our fleet con- 
sisted of upwards of a hundred sail, including store-ships, transports, and a due 
allotment of men-of-war, we made no exception to the general rule. Neverthe- 
less both officers and soldiers turned even delay to good account, and bore it 
with philosophic equanimity. The greater portion of every fine day was devoted 
to giving the men some knowledge of such portions of their duty as could be 
explained to them on board of ship. In the first place they were trained to obey 
the word of command when uttered in English—a language of which, when 
they first joined, they knew nothing. In the next place, they were taught to 
face, and wheel, and even to march, to handle their arms with gracefulness, and 
to fire ; while occasionally an attempt was made to deploy from such a column 
as the narrow quarter-deck of a transport would admit of. inta such a line as 
was compatible with a rolling sea. 
manceuvre was generally to set both men and officers laughing, and that, after 
repeated trials, it was laid aside. 

We had accomplished, acoording to the skipper’s reckoning, the better half 
of our voyage, when the heavens became black with clouds, and a furious storm 
set in. How it fared with the other vessels we could not tell, for we were driven 


before the wind with a rapidity which caused us from hour to hour to calculate | 


on foundering, till every trace of convoy and partners was lost. The misery 
which we endured during the continuance of that gale I shall never forget. In- 
differently provisioned at the best, and crowded even in fine weather, our con- 
dition throughout three days and nights, of closed hatches and cold stoves, may 
be imagined but cannot be described. At last, however, the fury of the elements 
became exhausted ; and the heavy rolling swell which always succeeds a tem- 
vest wore itself out ; so that the men began again to emerge, like ghosts out of 
‘our graves, from between decks. But such achange in their appearance ! 


», filthy, and sick with long confinement and the motion of the vessel, their 


\..uthers would have scarcely recognised the fine young Highlanders whom they 
had brought into the world; nor were the youths themselves by any means dis- 
posed to think that, in ushering them into a state of so much trouble and an- 
noyance, their mothers had done right. But the sorrows of a recruit are sel- 
dom very deep seated. A few fine days brought back their accustomed light- 
heartedness, and the bagpipe, though blown by a half-starved piper, soon put 
metal again into the heels of many a half-starved dancer. 

We were now alone in the middle of the Atlantic. Of the fleet not a 
vestige could be described, and as far as the eye could reach over the wide 
ocean, there appeared nothing like a sail between us and the horizon. No ap- 
prehensions, were, however, excited by that circumstance, for, except with the 
colonies, England was not yet at war; and even America could be said to be 
rather in a state of commotion than of open rebellion. Still when, on the 
second day, after the return of fair weather, a vessel hove in sight, our com- 
manding officer considered it prudent to load the four pieces which encumbered 
our deck, and to fill the men’s pouches with musket ammunition. This done, 
we held our course, and as they still edged towards us, the lapse of two hours 
or something more brought us within eye-shot of each other. She proved to 
be one of our late consorts, filled, like our owa ship, with a detachment of 
troops. Our greetings, so soon as a communication was established, were cor- 
dial enough. 
senior officers in each vessel, as to the course which it would be judicious to 
follow ; and they agreed that they could not do better than bear up for Boston, 
that being the port to which, when we quitted Greenock, the expedition was 
understocd to be directed. 

Time passed, and on the 16th of June, almost two months from the date of 
our embarkation on the Clyde, the look-out seamen, from the mast-head, grect- 
ed our ears with the joyful tidings of land on the larboard bow. Every soldier 
who has been long pent up on board of ship knows with what delight such an 
announcement is received. We strain our eyes in the direction pointed out, 
and if there be nothing else to reward the exertion, we fancy in every cloud, or 
even in the line of the horizon itself, that we behold the forms of a coast. And 
as the ship moves on, and the land breeze meets us, we perceive, or persuade 
ourselves that we perceive, perfumes, in comparison with which all the odours 
of Arabia would be, under other circumstances, counted tame. Nor, in minor 
matters, are there many grievances more vexatious, than that the night should 
close in without giving to persons so circumstanced a full prospect of the shores 
to which their wishes pant. On the present occasion, however, we had not to 
complain on that score, for the breeze, though light, was favourable ; and bore us 
along, if not as rapidly as our impatience desired, yet, as the event proved, too 
much so for our ultimate satisfaction. 

The shores of North America are, in almost all directions, singularly low and 
uninteresting, and the puint towards which we were steering differed little in this 
respect from other purtions of the coast ; for the land hung for some time cloud- 
like over the water, and when it did assume a definite form, it was that of low 
sand-hills loosely covered with pines. This, however, gradually changed its 
character, till Cape Cod, with its sharp promontory, had been left behind; after 
which the rocks and islets, which lie scattered in beautiful disorder through 
Boston Bay, rose one vy one into yiew. By-and-by Long Island pushed itself 
forward, like an advanced guard to the town, which cevered, in a somewhat 
straggling manner, the tongue of a peninsula ; and, finally, we found ourselves 
under a dying breeze, and with a tide running strongly against us, in the cextre 
of Nantucket Roads. ‘There, at the distance of three quarters of a mile froma 
redoubt or battery that protected the island, we cast anchor ; happy in the as- 
surance that ere four-and-twenty hours should have run their course, we should 
be snugly settled beside our comrades on terra firma. 

It had been remarked by some of us, while the vessel held her course, not 
without surprise, that matters were not altogether in the condition which we had 
expected to witness in such a place as Boston Bay. No light cruisers had met 
us as we approached the Cape, nor, as far as we could discern, were there any 
symptoms of a fleet either in the inner or the outer harbour. When we looked 
again to the telegraph station, we could discover no movement indicating the 
vigilance of those who kept it, or denoting that a strange sail was in sight. The 
might of the battery also slumbered, and our ensign received no salute. This 
was curious enough, for the customs of the Service required that, in time of 
war, no vessel should cast anchor, in a British roadstead till her name should 
have been made known, and the object of her coming notified. Still we could 
not doubt that we were in British roadstead, nor were plausible answers wanting, 
as often as any, more curious than the rest, ventured to ask why so unsatisfac- 
tory a course should have been pursued. But our anxiety, if such it may be 
called, was not destined to be of very long continuance. Our sails were clewed 
up; our anchor plunged heavily into the water; the cable was veered out, and 
the vessel swung head to the tide,—when a solution to such misgivings as might 
yet linger in the minds of the most incredulous, was not very agreeably afforded. 

The men were clustering in the forecastle, and the officers leaning over the 
taffrail, with glasses turned towards the town, when a flash from the battery on 
the island, followed by an instantaneous report, caused us to look up. We had 
scarce done so, when a ball, after touching the water once or twice in its course, 
buried itself in a swell of the sea, just under our stern. We stared with 
astonishment one upon another, for the signal—if such it was—had been very 
awkwardly managed ; but ere a word had been exchanged, another and another 

gun was fired, the shots from which passed some ahead, some far over, and one 


right through the shrouds, so as to cut away several of the ratlins. * This is a | 


rough reception,” said our commanding officer; ‘‘ and devil take me if I don’t 
see into it. rhe sentence, however, was as yet incomplete, when the whole 
mystery received its solution. “ By G—d,” exclaimed the skipper, “ that is no 
union jack,”—and no union jack was it, sure enough. The thirteen stripes 
with the thirteen stars ornamented the flag-staff—a piece of coarse buntin having 
been slowly run up while 
sorrow that we had laid ourselves ia a position which admirably suited us tu act 
as — for the inexperienced of the enemy's gunners to practise upon 
utd te co _ now the rebel shot, against which we had nothing in the 
ppose ; for our miserable 4 pounders were too light to make an im- 
pression even on a fieldwork, and our distance from the shore was too great to 
permit of musketry being made available Neither were our + ‘tana of aden De 
. a meg. The breeze had died wholly away, so that our sails, had a 
oisted thein, would have hung uselees as gossamer-webs from the masts; while 


I must confess that the result of the latter | 





Something like a consultation likewise was held between the | 


the cannon were firing ; and we were taught to our 


the run of the tide gave us the comfortable assurance that, in the event of our 
cable being cut, we should be carried directly ashore, under the very muzzles of 
the guns which now played upon us. ‘To lie, on the other hand, where we were, 
| was to become consenting parties to our own destruction; for, having got the 
‘range, the Yankees struck us either in the hull or rigging, at almost every dis- 
charge. Under such circumstances, the commandant gave orders that the cable 


| should be cut, and the chances taken (and desperate indeed they were,) that the | 


‘ship might drift round the point, and so escape into the open sea ; but no such 
good fortune attended us. We drifted, it is true, so soon as the cable parted, 
but it was not toa place of safety; for there were numerous sand-banks in the 
channel, and on one of these we struck. If our plight had been evil before, it 
was now a thousand times worse. We lay exposed to the enemy’s battery ; and 
merciless was the accuracy with which the people who manned it took advantage 
of our untoward situation. 

As yet very few lives had been lost. Repeatedly the ship was hulled, and 
our mainmast, severely wounded in two places, threatened, should a third shot 
take effect, to go by the board; yet only three men had fallen, of whom one was 
a sailor. Though galled and annoyed, therefore, we did not think of surrender- 

| ing; when, suddenly, a numerous flotilla, consisting of schooners, launches, and 

| row-boats of the most formidable size, put off from the town. 
| came, and our glasses soon made us aware that they were all crowded with men ; 
nor did many minutes elapse ere ample proof was given that most of the craft 
had cannon. ‘They took upa position in line exactly abaft our beam ; and while 
the shore battery raked us from stem to stern, they poured whole volleys of 
round and grape across our quarter. Our commandant, su far from giving way 
under this accumulation of evils, seemed to take courage from it 
| the ship’s guns to be traversed aft, and answered the enemy’s salute with admira- 
ble spirit, though, as the event proved, to but little purpose. But such a combat 
could not long be maintained. Seeing that our fire produced no visible effect, 
and perceiving that his men began to fall, fast around him; warned also by the 
| skipper, that the transport was so riddled as to render it impossible for her to 
float after the tide should have turned, Colonel Campbell reluctantly gave the 
word to stike ; and our flag, which had hitherto floated both at the peak and 
from the mainmast head, was, with inexpressible mortification, hauled down. 


| prisoners. 

I cannot pretend to describe what were my own sensations, far less the sensa- 
tions of others, after this humiliating ceremony was gone through. Had we 
suffered our present fate, under almost any other circumstances ; had we been 
taken in the field, or fallen with some town or fort, there would have been this 
at least to console us, that to such a destiny all soldiers are liable, and that all 
ought to be prepared for it. But to run, as it were, with eyes upen, into the 
liou’s mouth ; to be taken through our own negligence, or rather through the 
negligence of those whose duty it was to have provided against the possible 
occurrence of such a misfortune ; and, above all, to become captives at the very 
outset of our career, ere an opportunity had been afforded of striking one blow 
for freedom : these were reflections which brought with them no comfort. We 
| hung down our heads, like men who had disgraced themselves ; for though we 
| were all conscious that nothing had happened which either courage or skill could 
| have averted, even that consideration went for nothing under the painful excite- 
| ment of the moment. 

Our flag was lowered, yet even the poor recompense of an immediate exemption 
from personal danger was not afforded. Whether the smoke which, in a dead 
calm, rolled off heavily from the ship, ovscured us, or whether, as in the bitter- 
ness of our chagrin, we were inclined to believe, the enemy saw, without regard- 
| ing, our condition, I cannot tell ; but for several minutes after all opposition on 
| our part had ceased, they continued their fire. Shot after shot struck us, till 





| there arose at last a wild cry, in which all ranks participated, that it would be | 


| better to perish like men, with arms in our hands, than thus stand idly to be mowed 
| down by those who seemed determined to give no quarter. ‘Out with the 
| boats!” was now heard from various quarters. ‘ The island is not far off: let 
, us make a dashat the battery ; and if we cannot carry it, let us ata!l events sell 
| our lives as dearly as we can.” 
| did not escape Colonel Campbell’s consideration. 


himself to walk the deck with the utmost composure. 


When a fortress or a ship surrenders, it is in accordance with the laws of war, 


that all the arms, stores, and military implements contained it it, shall be handed 
over, exactly as they are, to the conquerors. Of this we were well aware ; nor, 
when we hauled down our flag, was there the slightest intention on the part of 
| any one on board to contravene the custom. But furious, at what they regarded 
as a wanton disregard of the dictates of humanity, our soldiers no sooner found 
themselves below, than they ran to the arm-racks. In five minutes there was 
not a musket there of which the stock was not broken across. The belts, 
cartouchboxes, and bayonets likewise caught up, and all, together with the 
| fragments of the firelocks, were cast into the sea. 

Had Colonel Cmpbell been aware of what was going on, he would have 


rigid honour ; but the work of destruction went forward so rapidly, that long ere 
a whisper reached him there remained nothing further to be done. When, how- 
| ever, the enraged soldiers made a moveinent to throw the cannon likewise 
overboard, he withstood them; nor would he permit a particle of the spare 
#mmunition in store to be injured. But his fair dealing in this instance was 
wasted : he saved the ship’s guns, it is true, but he did not succeed in creating a 
belief among the Americans that he was not a party to the destruction of the 
men’s muskets. 

The enemy had continued their cannonade about a quarter of an hour, and 
| several of our comrades had fallen under it, when they seemed to have discovered 
all at once, that our colours were not flying. The firing accordingly ceased ; and 
| a boat pushing ahead of their line, approached within hail to demand whether we 
| had surrendered. We replied of course in the affirmative ; upon which a signal 
| was hung out for the flotilla to adyance. 
| [The narrator complains of much ill-treatment on the part of the captors, as 
| well as loss of baggage, &c.] 
| In this comfortless manner the night wore away, what little sleep any of us 
| obtained being snatched upon the bare boards: but the morrow brought with it 
| a change of circumstances considerably for the better. As if ashamed of the 





conduct of his subalterns, Colonel Thomas Crofts, the Governor of the place, 
sent his Aide-de-camp to assure us, that nothing but the lateness of the hour at 
which we arrived would have induced him to permit our being lodged in prison 
even for a single night: and that he was now ready either to release us on the 
customary terms, or to transfer us to a more commodious as well as respectable 
place of safe-keeping. We were at the same time invited to become his guests 
at breakfast ; and offered every accommodation in the way of money and apparel 
of which we might stand in need. Now, aa ours was not a situation in which it 
| would have been prudent to indulge anything like bad humour, we agreed to gulp, 
| as well as we could, the treatment of the past night; and followed without 


Onwards they | 


He caused | 


| We shrugged up our shoulders as we gazed on one another, and felt that we were | 


But the utter hopelessness of such an attempt | 
He therefore exerted himself | 
| to soothe his irritated followers, and sending most of them below, continued 


doubtless put a stop to it; for he was a strict disciplinarian as well as a man of! sired. 


| keeping yourselves in a condition to attempt an escape whenever an 
tunity shall offer,—you will lay me under the disagreeable necessity of : 
you with a degree of restraint which I should be very unwilling to apply. No 
doubt it is mortifying to find your professional career cut short, just as the 
prospect of gathering laurels had opened; but the evil is without remedy 
| and a wise man always bends tu events which he finds himself unable to con. 
trol.” 
| ‘There was so much truth in these remarks, that, in spite of a half-formed 
determination to the contrary, we agreed to be guided bythem. We gave our 
word of honour that we would not attempt to pass beyond a certain distance out 
of Boston, till the privilege of parole should be withdrawn, or an exchange of 
prisoners effected; and we became, in consequence, as much masters of oy 
own time as was consistent with a moderate degree of surveillance. Besides, 
| the kindness of Colonel Crofts did not end here : he caused excellent quarterg 
to be assigned to us in the houses of certain families who were suspected of a 
leaning in favour of the royal cause ; and he issued orders that our wants should 
be duly attended to, and the utmost respect paid to our persons. Here th 
we were, prisoners at large, in a tovrn famous, above all in the New World, for 
its hostility to the English, yet well treated both by the civil and military ay. 
thorities ; and with a fair prospect of spending our days among them tilla war, 
| just begun, should be brought, one way or another, to its close. 
| Of the manner in which my days were spent during many weeks of com. 
pulsory inaction, I kept no record. A captive among entire strangers, to whose 
habits and notions I found it impossible to assimilate my own, time rolled over 
| my head as unsatisfactorily as possible ; indeed, there were moments when | 
heartily repented that I had been cajoled into the acceptance of my parole, and 
pondered upon the best method of Qaving the indulgence withdrawn. But my 
| comrades, on all such occasions, withstood me, while they argued with great 
| justice, that the measure could tend only to alarm the suspicions of the enemy, 
| and of course to bring down harsh usage upon the whole body of prisoners, 
| 


Meanwhile we found what amusement we could in wandering over the town, 
| and visiting the positions of Bunker's Hill, Breed’s Hill, Dorchester, Charlestown, 
| and other points rendered memordble as the scene of recent operations. Among 
: these, nothing struck us more forcibly than the site of the encampment which 
| the Americans first occupied after the skirmish of Lexington. Many huts were 

yet standing in regular lanes or streets which crossed one another at right 
| angles ; and it was easy to perceive, that the same ingenuity which they were 
|in the habit of exercising in the construction of their rude dwellings in the 
| woods had been applied by the rebel heroes to the formation of their bivouac, 
| We were forced to admit, while examining their lines, that in the use of the 
| spade and the pickaxe—implements of war not less formidable than the musket 
| and the cannon—our men would be no match for an enemy so skilful. 
| In this manner a whole month wore itself out, and listless indifference was 
| beginning to mark the bearing of some, when an event befel which so far stood 
us in stead, that it furnished us, for awhile, with a subject of conversation. On 
| the 17th of July, the British officers on parole received each a card from the 
| Governor, requesting the honour of his attendance at a specified hour on the 
| morrow, in the Town Hall. As rumours were already afloat touching the de- 
cided step that had been taken at Philadelphia, we were not without a sus- 
picion as to the purport of this meeting; and we hesitated for a while, as to the 
| propriety of giving the sanction of our countenance to a proceeding which we 
‘ could not but regard as traitorous. Curiosity, however, got the better of seruples, 
| which, to say the truth, were not very well founded; and it was resolved, after a 
| brief consultation, that the invitation ought to be accepted. Accordingly, at the 
| hour appointed, we set out, arrayed in the full-dress uniform of our corps, and be- 
| came witness to a spectacle which excited in us feelings it would not, perhaps, 
| be very easy to be defined. Aswe passed through the town, we found it thronged 
in all quarters with persons of every age, and both sexes. All were in their 
| holiday suits, every eye beamed with delight, and every tongue was in rapid 
| motion. King-street, Queen-street, and the other streets adjoining the Council 
Chamber, were lined with detachments from two battalions of infantry, tolerably 
| well equipped; while in front of the jail,a brigade of artillery was drawn up, 
the gunners standing by their pieces with lighted matches ; nor, to do them jus- 
tice, was there any admixture of insolence in the joy which scemed to animate 
| all classes. Whether our lengthened residence among them, and the anxiety 
which we displayed never wantonly to offend their prejudices, had secured their 
esteem, or whether they considered it beneath the dignity uf a grave people 
standing in a position so critical, to vent their spleen upon individuals entirely 
at their mercy, do not know; but the marked respect with which we were 
treated both by soldiers and civilians could not be misunderstvod. ‘The very 
crowd opened a lane for us to the door of the Hall, and the troops gave us, as 
we mounted the steps, the salute due to officers of our rank. 

On entering the Hall, we found it occupied by functionaries, military, civil, 
{and ecclesiastical; among whom the same good humour and excitement pre- 
| vailed, as among the people out of doors. ‘They received us with frankness and 
| cordiality, and allotted to us such stations as enabled us to witness the whole of 

the ceremony, which was as simple as the most republican taste could have de- 
Exactly as the clock struck one. Colonel Crofts, who occupied the chair, 
| rose, and silence being obtained, read aloud the celebrated Declaration, which 

announced to the world that the tie of allegiance and protection which had so 
long held Britain and her North American colonies together, was for ever sepa- 
rated. This being finished, the gentlemen stood up, and each repeating the 
words as they were spoken by an officer, swore to uphold, at the sacrifice of life, 
| the rights of his country. Meanwhile, the town-clerk read from a balcony the 

Declaration of Independence to the crowd ; at the close of which, a shout, began 
| in the Hall, passed like an electric spark to the streets, which rang with loud 
| huzzas, the slow and measured boom of cannon, and tye rattle of musketry. 
| The batteries on Fort Hill, Dorchester Neck, the Castle. Nantucket, and Long 
| Island, each saluted with thirteen guns—the artillery in the town fired thirteen 
| rounds, and the infantry, scattered into thirteen divisions, poured forth thirteen 
| volleys—all corresponding to the number of States which formed the Union. 
| What followed may be described in a few words. There was a banquet in the 
| Council Chainber, where all the richer citizens appeared—where much wine 

was drunk, and many appropriate toasts given. Large quantities of liquor were 
| distributed among the mob, whose patriotism of course grew more and more 
| warm at every draught ; and when night closed in, the darkness was effectually 
| dispelled by a general and, what was termed then, a splendid illumination. I 
| need not say, that we neither joined, nor were expected to join, in any of the 
festivities. Having sufficiently gratified our curiosity, we returned to our lodg- 
| ings, and passed the remainder of the evening in a frame of mine, such as our 
| humiliating and irksome situation might be expected to produce. 

From the date of this banquet, during many many days, our existence was like 
the Caspian—a sea without a tide. It is true, that the inhabitants were, after 

| their own fashion, kind and hospitable; and that intelligence of the successes 
| obtained by the Royal arms clsewhere excited, from time to time, a faint hope 
| that the war might roll southward, and restore us to freedom. But as week 
after week, and month after month stole by without bringing about the accom- 
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| 
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hesitation his well-bred messenger to the Governor's quarters. But the subject of | plishment of our wishes, we learned to feel how just is the observation of the 


parole required further consideration, and both the Aide-de-camp and his chief 
| were too considerate to insist on a hasty determination. 
| The kind of reception which met us on our first arrival in Boston, had been 
| such as to impress’ us with an unfavourable opinion of the American character : 
the behaviour of Colonel Crofts and of the gentleman attached to his house- 
| hold went far to remove it. ‘The former was not only hospitable and kind, but 
thoroughly well-bred. He apologized for the rudeness to which we had been 
| subjected, and accounted for it by explaining, that we had fallen into the hands 
| of privateersmen and other desperadoes, over whom his control was much more 
; nominal than real. 
| men was not quite fair, though he at once gave credit to our assertion that the 
| Officers had no hand in it ; and he wound up all by alluding to the benefit which 
| the Republican cause had obtained, by the removal, from among its enemies, 
| Of so many gallant soldiers. In a word, he exerted himself so much to pur- 
| pose, and made himself so agreeable, that whatever reserve it had been our 
| purpose to maintain gradually melted away; and we were, before the conclusion 
| of the meal, as completely at our ease, 
| year’s standing. 
Among other topics of conversation it was natural that allusion should be 
| made to the circumstance which led to our capture. We learned that General 
| Howe, unable to maintain himeelf in Boston, had withdrawn so long ago as the 
preceding April. He had, however, stationed a cruiser in Nantucket Sound in 
| order that stragglers from England and elsewhere might not run into danger. 
| But the cruiser, overpowered by the fire of the same battery which had done us 
so much damage, had been forced off the coast only three days previous to our 
| arrival; and as we unfortunately came up ere anotherghad come,%6telieve her, 
we ran head foremost. into the toils. This was but-po# consolation to us ; 
| neither were we made happy by the narrative which the Gosernor gave, of the’ 
views, both political and military, which marked the opening of the contest. 
| Nevertheless we all felt, from the tone assumed by our host, that he spoke it 
| out of no unworthy disposition to anpoy. Whatever our sentiments might bé 
| in reference to others, towards himself our respect was undiminished. 

All this was as it was meant to be, and the Gogéfnor, seeing that he had 
made an impression, which was certainly not distinished by an offer to find out, 
and to restore our private baggage, proceeded ‘to speak on the subject of our 
Se ee oy be —— of noToment to me,” said he, * whether 
| You ave ‘ ‘ dulgence of parole or not; for we have many 
| depots in which you can be safely kept: but for your own sakes I earnestly 
| advise that the offer be not refused. Consider that. you are at least two hup- 

dred miles from the nearest British post,—that your recapture by force of 
, arms there is not the most distant probability,«4and that if you determine on 








He hinted, indeed, that the breaking of the arms by our | 


as if our acquaintance had been of a | 


| wise man, “that hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” For my own part, I 
| became at last so desperate, so thoroughly reckless of consequences to myself 
and others, that I cannot tell what mad scheme I might have tried, had there not 
occurred at length a change in our mode of treatment which put us, without any 
co-operation of ours, on our mettle. It was this :— ; 
The winter of 1776, a season particularly severe in the latitude of Connectl- 
cut, had passed away, and the spring of 1777 was considerably advanced, when 
an officer of the garrison, with whom I had formed an acquaintance, made his 
| appearance one morning at an unusually early hour, in my quarters. It was not 
difficult to make out, from the embarrassment in his manner, that he was the 
| bearer of unpleasant news; and, as a matter of course, my curiosity was shat- 
pened. I begged him to speak out; assured him, that whatever his message 
| might be, I should never think of attributing to him any feeling but that of 
friendship, and declared my willingness to endure any hardships, provided only they 
| would assure me of deliverance from the life of horrible monotony which I was now 
leading. My acquaintance seemed to derive great consolation from this avowal. 
“ Then, my dear fellow,” said he, “ the orders of which I consider myself unfor- 
tunate in being the bearer, will suit your fancy to atittle. I am commanded to 
inform you and your brother officers, that your parole is withdrawn, and that you 
must make ready for an immediate march into the interior, where the accommo- 
dation afforded you will not, I am afraid, cause you to think lightly of Boston. 
This is very hard both upon you and us; but we are not to blame. Your chiefs 
have behaved with the most unjustifiable harshness to such of our officers a8 
have fallen into their hands. Washington has remonstrated to no purpose ; and 
now he is determined, though sorely against his principles, to try the effect of 
retaliation. In a word, I am sorry to tel] you that one hour only will be afforded 
to pack your baggage, at the expiration of which you must quit this place under 
the care of an escort.” 








I ass the American officer that I not only did not lament my fate, but that 
I rejoic and having cordially shaken him by the hand, I ran to inform my 
friend Menzies, with whom I principally lived, and consult with him as 
to what w st to be done. 


ks previous to this announcement, a similarity of feeling—a" 
ér restraint which amounted almost to desp2ration—had brought 
Captain Méfates and myself into closer habits of intimacy than were kept up "4 
others of our companions in misfortune. Menzies shifted his quarters, indeed, 
so as to be pagrme; and many an hor of the night we whiled away In con- 
cocting plansgof escape, which as yet we had not found it practicable 7 
realize. y ad, however, gone so far as to provide ourselves with disguises , 


uneasiness n 





with sail@’ Gresses, rough jackets and trousers, such as were worn by ery 
fishermen’ oug the coast, and would therefore, we trusted, some day or another, 
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Havresacks also had been procured, in which a change of 
linen and provisions might be stowed away ; and, above all, we had purchased 
with a view of guarding against the worst, clasp-knives, with blades six inches 
in length. As we had repeatedly worn our seaman'’s garb already, we calculated 
on being able to do so now without exciting suspicion , and we accordingly, un- 
der the pretext of a desire to save our uniforms, packed them up in our trunks, 
In like manner, under the plea of disinclination to disturb our warbrobe on the 
march, we bestowed one or two light articles in our havresacks; and having 
some loose cash in our pockets, we trusted to the chapter of accidents for the 
purchase of provisions. 

Yet there wasa serious difficulty in our way after all: how should we manage 
to conceal from our comrades the resolution which we had formed? and if we 
did not conceal it, how could we possibly ex pect to carry it into effect? As the event 

roved, however, we had in this case taken fright very unnecessarily ; for at the 
expiration of an hour the escort arrived ; and we learned, litt!e to our regret, that 
the men were gone no one knew whither, while the officers, separated into par- 
ties, were marched off by separate routes into the interior. j 

Our progress out of Boston partook somewhat of the passion for display 
which characterized the mode of our arrival ; that is to say, we passed through 
the principal streets surrounded by about sixty soldiers, and accompanied by not 
fewer than three officers, one of them a captain. Our baggage followed the column 
in a car, into which eight or ten knapsacks were likewise thrown; and we re- 
ceived, as we went along, greetings more or less kind from those with whom we 
had associated. But we were scarcely beyond the Neck, ere a new arrange- 
ment took place, the whole of the escort, except half a dozen privates, a ser- 
jeant, a corporal, and a lieutenant, quitting us, and returning to the town. We 
were not sorry for this; partly because we judged that it would be easier to 
elude nine than sixty pair of eyes; partly because the captain being an old 
acquaintance, the idea of dealing unfairly by him went somewhat against the 

rain. 
’ [During the night the guard became overpowered by liquor during a carouse, 
by which means the two friends were enabled to make their escape.} _ 

It was now past midnight ; and the silence which prevailed elsewhere gave no- 
tice that the people of the house, and probably the troops on duty were all fast 
asleep. Scarce venturing, however, to hope that success would thus early attend 
us, we sat perfectly still for several minutes, at the expiration of which we rose 
softly and buckled on our havresacks. This done, Menzies passed on tiptoe to- 
wards the door, into the staple of which, so as to keep the latch from being 
lifted, he quietly thrust a knife. Meanwhile I stole to the window, and threw it 
open. The night was as dark as pitch; so dark indeed, as to render fruitless 
every endeavour to ascertain how far we were from the ground. There was not 
astar in the heavens; and over the village swept a low moaning wind, the sure 
prelude to a storm. In some respects all this was in our favour: the excessive 
darkness would help to baffle pursuit were we fairly in flight, and the wind would 
probably drown whatever noise we might make in descending. But to descend 
in total ignorance both of the spot which was to receive us and of the position 
of the sentinels, whom we could not doubt the officer had planted, was what 
we should have hesitated about doing had a less urgent necessity driven us on. 
All considerations of personal inconvenience were, however, swallowed up in the 
dread of losing an opportunity ; so, being nearest to the post of danger, I deter- 
mined first to take the leap, let the consequences be what they might. 

There was a sort of bench or low table in the window recess, upon which I 
prepared to mount ; I laid my arm heavily upon it, and immediately a broken leg, 
which I had not observed, gave way, and it fell witha heavy crash; it fell, too, 
as back lack would have it, upon the ankle of the lieutenant, who, roused by the 
force of the blow, sat up with a volley of oaths, and stared wildly round him. 
“Now then.” thought I, “all is over: he cannot fail to observe that the 





When the skirt is open at the side, the corsage | 
should be crossed in front, having under it a fichu vierge rising high on the | 
bosom. Short sleeves are usually made with double sabots, but they appear not | 
to be quite so wide as heretofore. ‘The skirts of dresses are uncommonly long | 
and wide —Fe " 

A Palpable Hit.—At the Kerry election, Mr. O'Connell, addressing a gentle- | 
man who voted for Mr. Fitzgerald, exclaimed ** You are a barking cur dog ;” to 
which the other replied, * Yes, cur dogs generally bark at beggarmen.” } 

A Beautiful Thought.—Whenever care or trouble does come to me, it goes 
away, somehow, from my side, as I saunter along by the banks of the peaceful 
wather ; and it’s a thruth, Miss Amy, take it from my lips, that a stroll along that 
grassy bank, about the hour o’ the sunset, will do more than make a sorrowful 
heart happy, it will make a happy one happier—aye, and still more than that, 
"twill smoothen the wrinkle on the angry man’s brow, and it will stale out of the 
breast of the worldly man in a long sigh, his envy, or his ill-will to his neigh- 
bour.—John Banim. 

_ The Indian Market for Matrimony.—An officer of the Indian Army, sta- 
tioned some hundred miles up the country, writes thus to a friend here :—‘“ We 
have eight ladies at our station, three married, and five spinsters. They are all 
well enough in their way, pour passer le temps, bui only one of the latter, I think, 
will succeed in getting a husband. You will be surprised at this last remark, 
but the fact is the Indian market is completely glutted at present, and the men 
in consequence are getting fastidious.” 

Steam navigation, by Austrian vessels, has commenced between Trieste and 
Constantinople, touching at Corfu, Nauplia, Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, from 
which latter place to the capital the voyage is completed from 14,49 18 hours. 
A vessel of 120 horse power is building at Liverpool, for the enterprising house 
of Chalton, Whittal, and Co., British merchants at Smyrna.—Hampshite Tele- 
graph. 

A SIMILE BORNE OUT. 
Hume likened himself to a goose— 
Of some similarity boasted, 
The goose, like himself was of use, 
And he, like the goose has been roasted. 

Aneurismal Tumours.—The Commission for adjudging the Mouthyon legacy 
in Paris, has awarded it to our countryman, Mr. B. Phillips, for his essay on a 
mode of curing aneurismal tumours without ligature or the knife, by passing silk 
threads through the sac. There were fifty-seven competitors.—English paper. 

The Queen, in politics we're told, 
Will soon each loyal bosom thrill ; 
She has some thoughts of making bold, 
To give the public a new Bill. 

Potatoes.—The Journal de Académie d’ Horticulture mentions, that a new 
species of potato has recently been cultivated in the department of the Ardeche 
(France), which is remarkably prolific. One small root, which did not weigh 
half an ounce, produced no less than forty-eight pounds ; and, in another in- 
stance, two bulbs, in two years, produced six cart-loads ! 

An Excuse.—One of his neighbours once went to Nasser-ed-din, and solicited 
the loanofa rope The Khodjah went into his house, and after a delay of several 
minutes returned, and told the borrower that the rope was in use tying up flour. 
** What do you mean?” said the neighbour, * how can a rope be used to bind 
up flour?” “A rope may be applied to any use,” replied the Khodjah, “ when 
I do not wish to lend it.”—Turkish Jest-Book. 

Bellini, the composer, has just been presented by the King of the French 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 





window is open, even though he may not see that we are awake ’’—for we 
had both sunk into chairs, and laid our heads against the wall, when the crash | 
occurred, and to close it would only confirm the suspicion which the circum- | 
stance must excite. What was to be done? Instinctively my hand grasped my | 
knife—though whether I should have used it or not I cannot pretend to say ; but 
before the blade could be drawn, the sentinel outside challenged, as if just | 
roused out of a dose. 

Heavens, what were then my feelings! The joyful prospect, which a moment 
ago danced before my eyes, had vanished ; escape now was out of the question ; 
and, what was worst of all, such precaytions would henceforth be taken as to 
render the occurrence of a second opportunity impossible. Yet the event proved | 
that we had laid upon Dame Fortune more than she was entitled to carry. So | 
completely were the officer’s senses confused, that he neither saw the open win- 
dow nor paid the slightest regard to the broken table, except by kicking it aside ; 
after which he muttered an oath or two in answer to the sentry’s challenge, and 
stretching himself at full length along the floor, again closed hiseyes. Once 
more we breathed, though it was faintly ; and having paused what we judged to 
be a sufficient time to permit his slumber to be resumed, we returned, with all 
possible caution, to our former occupation. 

I felt this time that we had not a moment to lose; so I mounted the ledge of 
the window, while Menzies stood close by in readiness to follow. To swing my- 
self at full length by the hands was the work of one instant; and the next— 
though not without an increased pulsation at the heart—lI let go my hold. 
heap of rubbish received me as I fell. and a part of it giving way under my right 
foot, I became at once aware that my ankle had sustained an injury. But we 
were not in circumstances which would sanction any one in paying heed to tri- 


fies ; so, having ascertained that the limb was not broken, I stood till Menzies | 


should arrive. He was not tardy in following the example which I had set. 
Having ascertained, by the rustling noise, that I had reached the bottom, he 
threw himself after me; and falling more equally than I, he escaped unhurt. 
Now thelwas our flight begun in real earnest. The common was traversed, the 
church left behind, the high road abandoned, and we ourselves soon lost in the 
mazes of the forest.—[ To be continued. ] 


Sunmiiary. 


Literary Noveliics of 1835.—Among the useful as well as entertaining Lite- 
rary Novelties of the new year, the new and cheap edition of Mr. Bulwer’s 
‘ Pelham,” seems to be exciting as much interest as if it had only now for the 
first time issued from the press. Its new &ttractions are certainly great, when 
we consider its extreme cheapness, its embellishments, including a portrait of 
the author, and its interesting Preface, in which the writer explains the objects 
he proposed to himself in writing his tale. 


We observe that Mr. Valpy has announced, for almost immediate publication, | 


a new and illustrated edition of Pope’s Works; to be edited by Dr. Croly, with 
a new life, notes, and critical observations on each poem. ‘The work is to be 
published in monthly volumes, on the plan of Byron, Scott, &c. ; the engravings 
from drawings expressly made. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble will make her de/ii¢ in the approaching season as a con- 
cert singer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood are playing at the Bath theatre, where they are nightly 
drawing overflowing houses.—Madame Malibran and M. de Beriot have returned 
to Brussels, where they will remain for some time.—Mr. Power is expected to 
return from his trip to America in May next. ' 

An appeal from a decision of the Commissioners of the West India Com- 
pensation Fund will shortly be argued before the Lords of the Privy Council. 

A set of splendid uniforms are preparing at one of the principal army-accou- 
trement makers at the West-end for the Queen of Portugal’s regiment of 
lancers. 


We also have great pleasure in directing attention to a delightful arti- 
cle from the last Quarterly Review on the amiable and lamented Coleridge. 
Weiinsert the speech of the Gevernor General of Canada, Lord Aylmer, on 





closing the present Session of the Legislature of that Province. The facts and 


circumstances connected with the premature termination of the Session are cu-_ 
rious. It is, we suppose, generally known to our readers, that dissensions have 
long existed between the different branches of the Legislature of Lower Canada, 
which have prevented the House of Assembly from voting the necessary sup- 
plies for the Civil Service of the Province. ‘This omission was, of course, at- 
tended with much inconvenience to the public officers ; but his Majesty’s Go- 
veroment last year kindly made them an advance from the Military Chest, rely- 
ing on the returning good humour of the Assembly to reimburse the same. That 
good humour has never returned, and the Military Chest consequently remains 
minus some thousand of pounds. At the commencement of the present session, the 
Asscimbly felt itself in wait of funds for paying an agent’s salary in England, and 
for other disbursements relating to its own body. ‘The House consequently ad- 
dressed the Governor, praying him to issue his warrant for £18,000 from the Co- 
lonial Treasury ; this hie Excellency—as it made him personally liable for the 
amoant—refused to do, until the House had passed an act of indemnity for a simi- 
lar responsibility he had entered into the previons session. He also required 
that no part of the sum should be paid to the Agent in England, because he deemed 
such an appropriation of the public funds unconstitutional ; and because, although 
his Excellency did not alledge this reason, the said Agent in England was em- 
ployed to prefer articles of impeachment against him, and his salary and 
allowances were to be paid for the purpose of bearing his expenses while per- 
forming this very agreeable service for his lordship. With such restrictions 
the grant was not accepted, and as the members then saw that there would be 
no money for themselves or their agents, they patriotically determined to do no 
more work, and a majority returned home without taking leave. So many having 
thus deserted, there were not enough left to form a quorum, and after a few daily 
adjourninents for the want of hands, the governor came down and formally pro- 
rogued the balance. The speech of his Excellency before referred to, was the 
speech delivered on this occasion. In this singular position things remain, and as 
we have arrived at the end of the subject, and there is nothing to be gained by 
continuing it, we will follow the patriotic example of the worthy members, and 
bring our labours to a close also. 

We to day continue the beautiful story of Japhet in Search of a Father, which 
deepens in interest, and encreases in pathos as we proceed. We shall continue 
it as soon as we receive a further portion from England. 

Persons desirous of subscribing to this paper, can be furnished with all the 
nuinbers of the present volume, which, in addition to its other valuable matter, 
contains the stury of “ Japhet,’ complete from its commencement. 








We have selected from Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine au article on the London 
Newspaper Press. Some of our readers will be astounded at the immensity of 
these establishments ; the value of the Times almost surpasses belief. We 
scarcely know what idea to form of a paper divided into twenty-four shares, each 
share being worth £20,000 sterling, (£480,000 for the whole,) which, allowing 
five dollars to the pound, yields the enormous product of two million, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars ! 

The salaries of its editors, and other expenses, are upon a scale of equal mag- 
nitude. Thus we are told, that Mr. Sterling receives £1500, or about $6,000. 
per annum, for writing the leading article only ; Mr. Barnes, the managing edi- 
tor, receives £1000, andthe writer of the city article £800. There are also two 
sub-editors, Mr. Bacon and Mr. Murray; the latter a very clever man, is recently 
deceased. Well indeed may we talk of the omnipotence of the Press, and call 
it the fourth Estate of the realm. 








A vacancy remains to be filled up in the list of Ladies’ Patronesses of 
Almack’s, arising from the departure from this country of Princess Lieven. 
| The Prince of Orange has entirely recovered from his severe indisposition, 
‘and the festivities of the Court have been resumed in all their accustomed 
| spirit. 
| The anniversary of the death of Beethoven was celebrated lately at Berlin in 
a manner honourable to his fame and memory. A public concert was given, at- 
tended by all that was noble and influential in the Prussian capital; the entire 
performance being derived from Beethoven’s works, and commencing with the 
“ Sinfonia Eroica,” one of his master-pieces. 
Joseph Ady, the notorious letter writer and swindler, has at length been 
caught in the meshes of the law, and sentenced to seven years transportation. 


—<>—— 
LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, March 18, 1835. 
This day at two o’clock his Excellency Lieutenant General Lord Aylmer was 
pleased to prorogue the Legislature and close the Session by the following 
SPEECH: 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
| It appears by the customary official reports transmitted to me by the Clerk of 
the House of Assembly, that for some days past the attendance of a sufficient 
number of members to constitute a quorum has been wanting, to enable the 
Assembly to proceed to business; and as it may be inferred from some recent 
| proceedings of the Assembly that no further business wil] be transacted in that 
| branch of the Provincial Parliament, I can no longer feel justified, notwithstand- 
ing my great anxiety to prolong the present Session, in detaining from their 
‘homes and usual occupations, those Members of the two Houses of the Provin- 
cial Parliament who may be disposed to persevere in the performance of their 
Legislative duties. 
| Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
| I have upon this occasion only to express my regret, that the present Session 
should have failed in producing those measures of relief in relation to the Finan- 
cial difficulties of the Province, which are so urgently required under existing 
circumstances, 
| It would have afforded me much gratification had I been enabled to report to 


Letters from Copenhagen state that serious disturbances had broken out at | his Majesty's Government, that the responsibility so generously incurred, with 
the theatre during the visit of the King to that place. The public demanded | the view of relieving in some measure the urgent wants of the Public Service, 


the liberty of the press, 


compelled to retire. The chief cause of the commotion appears to be the pros- | 
perous state of Norway since its separation from Denmark, and its new constitu- | 
tion. The Danes, it is generally said, were determined on an alteration in the | 
government, and that the death of the aged monarch would be followed by a new | 
constitution, 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The most elegant and fashionable article for dresses of demi-toilette is the 
velours epinglé, and the most favourite colours are pinkand blue. ‘These dresses 
are made high, with plain corsages. ‘The sleeves very wide, and the fulness at 
the lower part, gathered upon cuffs sufficiently broad to display rich mancheites | 
of lace. The mancheties should correspond in pattern with the collar and the 
trimming of the cep; for caps of lace or potnt d’ Angleterre are a3 much worn in 
cemi-toilette as those of blonde. With dresses like those above mentioned, 
there should be worn round the waist either a rich cord and tassels, or a broad | 
satin sash tied on one side. ‘The collar should be fastened in front by a beauti- | 
ful brooch of opal, a cameo, or any kind of precious stone. From this brooch 
descends a gold chain, which is drawn through the ceinfure, and has suspended | 
from it a cassolette or an eye-glass. Between the gloves and the manchettes | 
2 worn small bracelets of gold, fastened by auperb clasps set with precious | 
stones. 

In Paris, dressce of velours epinglé are in the highest favour. A dress lately 
worn at the Theatre Italien by Salests L excited general admiration. The 
robe was of white vclours epinglé, open in front, and lined with piok satin.— 
Under it was worn « jupon of white gros de Tours, ornamented up the front with 
a rich white silk embroidery en echelle. The corsage of the dress, which was 
made like apelisse, was thrown open, showing the pink satin lining and a rich 
gimpe of blonde, finished round the throat with three or four rows of narrow 
gold chain, forming what is called a collier de chien. Several rows of the same 
gold chain were worn round the wrists as bracelets. ‘To one of these bracelets 
was attached a ring, which was worn on the little finger, and from which was 
Suspended a very small smelling bottle richly studded with precious stones.— 
Head-dress, a garniture of blonde falling over afew pink marabouts placed on 
cock temple. ‘The garniture was terminated by barbes of blonde descending as 
‘ow as the waist. The back part of the hair was uncovered. 

Reps silk is likewise a fashionable article for evening dress ; but the brocgaded 
and painted satins are decidedly more elegant. ‘Tartan silks, tigrine, Siam 
‘affitas, and Algiers satin, form the majority of the dressea wotn at evening par- 
the hes Paris. Short sleeves are indispensable for full dress. 

Fesses open on one side, and fastened up with bows of ribbon, are much more j 


| 
| 
| 








) The King twice attempted to address the people, but | had ceased to exist, by the repayment from out of the Public Funds of the Pro- 
each time his voice was drowned by the clamour of the populace, and he was | vince, of the advance equal to Thirty-one Thousand Pounds Sterling, made in 


pursuance of the Ifistructions of the late Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, from the Military Chest. 


| @entlemen of the Legislative Council, 


Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 






The Mails.—We beg to inform our friend of the Coburg Star, (if he will al- 
low us to call him so,) that the delay and irregularity in the arrival of the Albion 
does not rest with us. Every paper for our subscribers, either in the West, the 
North, or South, are well packed, legibly directed, and punctually forwarded to 
the subscribers on Saturday. We are incessant in our applications to the different 
Postmasters, both United States and Colonial, and indefatigable in our exertions 
to find out and remove every cause of delay ; but notwithstanding all our efforts, 
we find it impossible to prevent complaints. We trust, however, that the ap- 
proaching spring, and improving state of the roads, will remedy many grievances. 





Red and White Rose Ball.—This Ball is given as another benefit for that ex- 
cellent institution, the Society for the Relief of British Widows and Orphans. 
It will take place at Tammany Hall on Friday next. The Society has not been 
established one year, yet it has relieved nearly one hundred widows and poor 
children. Several families of respectability, we understand, will attend. 

Weare requested to announce, that Mr. Parker’s Grand Exhibition Ball will 
take place on Monday next, at Tammany Hall. The Pupils of this gentleman, 
we understand, are very proficient, and that the exhibition this season will be 
of a very superior order. Every arrangement will be made to preserve order 
and regularity. 

The benefit of Fanti took place last night, and the performances were ex- 
| cellent. She is, for her talents, industry, and devotion to the Opera, fully en- 
titled to all the favours the patrons of that delightful amusement can confer 
on her. 

We are requested to state that the exhibition of the beautiful Statue of Cleo- 
patra at No. 189 Broadway, will close next week. We entreat all t who 
have not already seen this delightful specimen of art, to avail thematic the 
few days remaining for that gratification. 

The statue of Hamilton executed b 
the Exchange, and will be opened t 

The Diorama at Mr. Niblo’s n 
cupying 2000 feet of canvass. It 
of the Israelites from Egypt,” me 
all that has been said in relation to t 
is to a certain extent applicable to the other. 
highest feelings of admiration and awe. 
till dusk. 
Disturnell, Broadway, has just published a map of the North River, 
r with a description of the several beautiful towns, villages, &c. on its 
. It ix neatly put up in a morocco pocket-case, and will be found very 
useful to all travellers when ascending that noble stream. 

The Mirror of this week contains a beautiful engraving, representing a Lake 








Mir. Ball Hughes, has been erected in 
tion of the public next week. 
shazecr’s Feast, « painting oc- 
sister picture to the ‘* Departure 
us afew weeks ago, and therefore 
» scope, and execution, of the one, 
Beth pictures excite in us the 
The exhibition continues from nine 





















I informed you at the opening of the present Session that I was then in pos- 
session of important Communications, and that I expected to receive others from 
his Majesty’s Government, upou subjects of vital importance to the interests of 
the Province. The Communications which were adverted to on that occasion, 
as having been received, have been since laid before you ; but I have not yet 
received those which I then informed you I expected to receive, and which I | 
have every reason to believe must now be near at hand. That the expected | 
Despatches will possess an extraurdinary degree ef importance to the general 


interests of the Province, and will require that communications should take | 
| 


place in relation to their contents, between the Head of the Executive Govern- | ; 


ment, and the two Houses of the Provincial Parliament, can hardly admit of a 
doubt being entertained, when it is considered that the Committee of the House 
of Commons to whom were referred in the last Session of the Imperial Parlia- | 
ment, certain matters relating to the affairs of this Province, including the Peti- 
tion of the House of Assembly, dated Ist of March 1834, recommended with | 
reference to the unhappy differences existing between the two branches of the | 
Colonial Legislature, as well as between the House uf Assembly and his Majesty’s | 
Government, that the practical measures for the future administration of Lower 
Canada, should be left to the mature consideration of the Government, responsi- | 
ble for their adoption and execution. } 

Under these circumstances the premature termination of the Session, which | 
is now unavoidable, is an event deeply te be regretted. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8} a9 per cent. prem, 


ENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1835. 
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Being without later intelligence from Europe, and consequently limited in our 
subjects for comments, we have filled our columns with extracts from the 
The third number of the Traditions of the War of the | 
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February Periodicals. 


| American Revolution, which occupies the space we usually fill with political | 


extracts, and which we copy from the United Service Journal, will amply repay | 


in the Highlands, illustrating some fine poetry of Mr. Bryant. It is drawn by 
Weir, and engraved by Smillie. The entire number of tle Mirror is very excel- 
lent this week. 

Among the many excellent works published by Mr. Minor, we have before us 
No. 1 of the Apprentices Companion, a monthly publication. Its name suffi- 
ciently indicates its objects, it is therefore only necessary to say, that it is filled 
with articles well adapted to improve the youthful mind, and to store it with 
those maxims and principles which, if properly followed, must lead to a glorious 
manhood. Mr. Minor has further enhanced his elaims to public thanks, by fix- 
ing this little work at the low price of fifty cents per annum. 

No Fiction, a narrative founded on facts, is the title of an excellent moral 
work just published by the Harpers. It is from the penof the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, whose biographical sketch of his Sister Martha, has attracted so much 
and such well deserved notice. 

“Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth and Richard Lovel Edgeworth,” 
is another work from the fertile press of the Harpers. The names attached to 
this book are sufficient to ensure celebrity, and with this remark alone, we 
hesitate not to commend it to our readers. 

We have befure us several numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger, pub- 
lished at Richmond, Virginia, by Mr. T. W. White. It is handsomely printed, 
and consists of about 70 pages, large octavo, and is in every respect creditable 
to the proprietor. The terms are five dollars per annum. Its contents are made 
up chiefly of original articles in prose and verse, On popular and interesting sub- 
jects, in the composition of which much talent is evinced. The proportion of 
original poetry is large, but is highly honourable to the Southern muse. We 
have only room for the following compliment to the talents of our clever coum 
trywoman, Miss Martineau. 

LINES 


TO Miss H u ON HER TALKING AGAINST SLAVERY. 
You're a foe to all slavery, Harriet, you say ; 
y Then why do you talk in so charming a way? 
For I too have surely a right to be free, 
And yet you are fastening your chains upon me ! 
Richmond, Feb. 28. 











The words by Mrs. Cornwell 
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fhe Albion. 


EVENING SONG OF THE TYROL. 
Baron Wilson ; Composed by C. Herbert Rodwell. 


New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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Home, is dress'd for Thee, Come, Love, to me, 
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Come, come, to me. 





Sores! 





2 
Come o’er the mountain, Love, to me! 
Thy cheek is flush’d with toil and care ! 
And now those eyes, of light and glee, 
A shade of Evening’s sadness wear ! 


Come o’er the mountain, Love, to me, 
And sit beneath our vineyard tree ! 
3 


He comes! He comes! Go forth, my boy— 
See! he descend’s the mountain’s side ; 
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Go, with thy sunny looks of joy, 
And be thy father’s smiling guide ; 

And as the Sun sinks in the west, 

Like him he'll gain his home of rest ! 





Be Prama. 


The new tragedy of Teresa Contarmmt was performed on Tuesday, for the 
benefit of the fair authoress, and we are happy to say, the house was well at- 
tended. We have before hinted that this play is the production of a lady of 
this city, well known in literary circles. Her friends have every reason to be 
gratified with the result they have just witnessed ; and the lady, we understand, 
feels herself deeply indebted to Miss Phillips, to whose splendid exertions so 
large a share of the success of this excellent tragedy is attributable. | 

Mr. Hows has left town for Albany, where he has an engagement. He will | 
afterwards proceed to Philadelphia, and perform several nights at Mr. May- 
wood’s Theatre, who has offered him very liberal terms. He will open in 
both cities with Shylock. 





MRS. AUSTIN. 
The farewell engagement of this lady has been most complimentary, as well 
as productive. The ‘** White Lady" was produced on Monday last, got up in 
excellent style, and executed with force and fidelity, assisted by a strong orches- 
tra and powerful chorus. Mrs. Austin’s Lavina was in every respect equal to 
her former performance of that character; many, indeed, think she surpassed 
her former efforts. Mrs. Chapman was an efficient Alice, and Mr. Latham was 
correct in Gaveston. The remainder of the cast was as heretofore. On Wednes- 
day the “ Beggar’s Opera” and “ Midas’ were acted, and we can with truth af- 
firm that we never heard either piece to so much advantage on the New York 
boards. Mr. Jones has decidedly improved as Mackheath; he dressed the charac- 
ter well, and acted admirably, while his singing was, what it always is, correct 
and pleasing. Mrs. Chapman's performance of Lucy was excellent, and her 
singing creditable to her vocal talents. The orchestral department deserves much 
praise. It appears that the music of ce has been revised and rescored 
and certainly it is now laid before tl the first time in a way its intrin- 
sic merits deserve. On Friday “C as announced for repetition, in 
consequence of numerous requests office, and on Monday next the 
** Caliph of Bagdad” will be produc 
On Wednesday next Mrs. Austin’s ell benefit takes place. We feel 
confident, from the numerous attendance which has honoured her present engage- 
ment, that this benefit will prove to the fair vocalist the high estimation in which 
her merits are held in this city ; we lament that the number of her nights has 
not been extended, as there are operas in which her last appearance wou 
the signal for full houses, such as the “ Barber of Seville ’’ and ‘‘ Der 
schutz.” 
A Card.—Mrs. Austin begs leave to announce tothe Public, that her benefit 
is fixed for Wednesday, April 2d, on which occasion she will endeavour to 
select such performances as may meet approbation. In respectfully bidding 
farewell to her Patrons, Mrs. Austin trusts that she may be permitted to express 
her sincere thanks, for the continued kindness which she has been honoured 
with, during her residence in this City. 


Bowery Theatre.—The “ Last Days of Pompeii,” and the “ Spectre King,” 
have been performed together every night this week, and are to be played to-night 
for the last time ; after which they are to be laid aside to make room for Celeste, 
who, after a series of brilliant engagements at Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, returns to the Bowery, and commences a re-engagement of twelve nights 
on Monday evening. Her talent and extraordinary versatility, with the beautiful 
series of pieces, (got up and written expressly for her,) must ensure a succession 
of good houses. Her Arab Boy, ia the French Spy, and Narrahmattah, in the 
Wisht-ton-wish, are among the most beautiful creations of dramatic talent we 
have ever witnessed. 
eee 
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EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE.—The extensive and elegant 
House, called the Staten Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten Island, 
opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate, 
agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not surpassed by any 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the largest part of which 
has been constructed and purposely caleulated for a gentee! Hotel or Boarding House, 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large parlours, 
for families. 

A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season, ‘The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- 
ation for men of business who wish te give their families the benefit of fine country 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wall 
street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will agree to 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For 
particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 

The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost | 
every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. fMar. 14. 


MMTARWICK & Co. gold and silver rofiners, assayers, and sweep smelter | 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York,refinery corner of Bank and West-St ‘ 




















INNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 

Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues, with 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

A Catalogue of Double Dablias and Bulbous Flowers. 

A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 

Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway ; 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
agg om fe may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
‘The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 














Age. 1 year. ge. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
i4 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 084] 28 120| 40 169| 52 2 02 | 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10) 
18 0 89 30 { 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 8 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
21 0 92 33 134 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 : 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which | 





interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ “ 


4} per cent. 
for 5 months, 4 « «& 


oF = 100 = for 2 months, - ~~ 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 


Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. : 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BAPD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
thisport and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 


each month. 

Ships. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. othing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, includmg.wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; of one hundred an¢ forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. Forfreight orpas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 





Masters. 
J. Taubman, 
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T° FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
_Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
~ of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
or further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. WarsTect, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert SuHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


f&XAS.—Rio Grande and Texas Land Company.—Another vessel will sail 
for this fine colony in April. Persons who desire to settle upon the Compan y’s 
grants, must lose no time in making arrangements with the secretary, Mr. Char les 
Edwards, 53 Wallst., New York, between the hours of four and half-past six, in 
the afternoon. All letters to be post paid. Mar. 14. 


NFORMATION WANTED of HANNAH MACKENZIE. who sailed from 
London in the ship Marquess of Wellesly, and arrived in New York in July, 
1832, was heard from on her arrival atthe above place, but has not been heard of 
since. Any information will be thankfully received, and will confer a great favour 
by addressing to her nephew, William Hughes, Post-office, Kingston, U. Canada. 
March 21, 1835.—3t. 


) BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers,No. 6 
@William street, New York [Jan. 6. 

















NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 
' ‘ew- York Lendon. 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, * 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 
Canada, Britton, \July 1,Nov.1, Mar. 1,) “* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “* 16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill,j ** 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, * 16, “16, “* 16,/Junel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samsor, Chadwick, Sep. 1,Jan.1, May1,} ‘16, ** 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore = “16, “ 16,Wuly 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 








5 ° 
These ships are all of the first chass, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and steres of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
—— rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 
For Peight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on heard the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Frong street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers,from whence steamboats run daily te the Continent 
and to diferent parts of England. 


-YO AND LIVERPOOL PAC s 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from \ Days of Satling from 
‘ew-York, Havre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 8, April24, Aug.16,| “ 16, * de 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘' 16,May 8, “ 24,|/Mar. 1, ** 16, ** 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) * 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1,{ “* 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, (|Richardson, “ 16, * wy 


** 8, May 24, Seytas 
, 


Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, June 8, April t, “ 16, “ 8. 
“ 











Poland, Anthony, “24, .“ 16,08. &, 8,Aug. 1, ** 16, 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,{ ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, “* 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) * 16, “* 8, “* 4, 
Havre, C.Stoddard, ‘* 16, July 8, Nov.24,)|May 1, “* 16,Jan. 8, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “24, “ 16,Dec. 8) * 8,Sept.1, ‘* 16, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. Oe ee le 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| *“* 8, July 24, *‘* 16.) “ 16, “* 8, Feb. 1, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 16, Aug. 8, “* 24,)June 1, “ I6, ** 8, 


These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodefsent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 


Ships. Masters. | Dayso. oes from | Days of Sailing from 
‘ew York. ie i 

Caledonia, raham, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, “@e* 6 * of “26, * 24, * 34 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, “* 16,/Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1+ 
Sheffield, Allen, fait 2s dy 2h) OB oe 8 we 
Resets, ‘ Marshall, eb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) “ 16, “ 16, a 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 7 eS oe eee a 24, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “* 16, ** 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. Bs 
United States, oldrege, * 36, @ 96." Se Om oC yy 
South Ameriea, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,, “* 16, “ 16, > 
Napoleon, Smith, "8. & oo” a Oe - 
Britannia, Waite, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. ’ 
England, axwell, os, © ot SS, = 6 © ie’ 
| me Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1}, Dec.1,) ‘* 16, pn 16, Hi 
In ~ a mor. Nye, “ee 6 “ Of * 34,26, - 
North Amera, (|Dixey, 16, * 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. ly 
Virginian Harris, “24, * 24, * 2a] * 8, * 8, * 8 








, , 

These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and aoe 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the bes 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without = 4 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward @ 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. - ‘este 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any ane » 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed page 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Wiborsis, Deteabus, Earepeer. eek rt 

i nerica, BA ty ’ o., Laverpoo's 
tannia, Orpheus, North Aw GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
i i field, United States, England, and Virginian, 
Consignees of ships Shee AOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON, N. Y- 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 





WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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